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** The crucible was outside the furnace, filling the. . 


. dim room with heat and light, like a new sun.” 


“MADE IN GERMANY” 
A WONDERFUL STATE-AIDED INDUSTRY 


By Ray STANNARD BAKER 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS 
T had just turned afternoon in the 
furnace house of the glass works 

of Jena. For upwards of two 
hours everything had been in readiness 
for the casting of the great lens, every- 
thing except the glass. The Master 
had directed the placing of the huge 
circular iron mold near the open door- 
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Making Crucibles. 


MADE 


ON THE SPOT BY GEORGE VARIAN 
way and just between the two furnaces 
—the one from which now burst the 
fervid white radiance of the molten 
glass, and the one in which through 
weeks of lessening heat the lens, when 
cast, was to be cooled and toughened 
and tempered. The mold was a meter 
and a quarter in diameter—over four 
feet—and the lens hereto be cast would 
make one of the largest in the world, 
large enough to bring the moon within 
a few score of miles of the earth, and 
one so perfect, perhaps, as to surprise 
new secrets from the sun itself. 

The Master had sprinkled the bottom 
of the mold with fine sand from a curious 
tin pot, that the hot glass might not 
take up impurities from the iron. A 
dozen brawny workmen, in blue blouses 
and wooden-soled shoes had come in 
to man the long, wheel-mounted tongs 
which were to drag the crucible from 
the furnace bed. Other workmen with 
sledges and bars had torn a gaping hole 
in the front of the cooling furnace, so 
that it would be ready for the instant 
admission of the lens. 

So everything was ready. The 
Master, shading his face with his up- 
raised arm, peered into the “glory” 
hole of the melting furnace, as he had 
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been doing with ever greater frequency movements of the stirring lever. Was Ty 
for hours past. He watched for a the color exactly right? Did the § been 
moment the shimmering, wrinkled sur- sluggish waves which followed the J ing 

face of the molten glass within the stirring plunger show thick or thin § borat 
crucible, and then he followed the enough? chem 
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* There is a quu k upward swing of the foreman’s arm, and out from the crucible slips the molten glass mak 
There is something indescribable about the fluidity of this mass. It seems thick, like oil, and yet u M: " 
spreads more swiftly than water.” Las 
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Twenty-four hours this crucible had _ the “glory” hole of the melting furnace. 
been heating within the furnace, melt- At last the time came. The Master 
ing together the various silicates, gave the word, and a dozen men 
borates, and other minerals which the sprang forward with hooks and bars. 
chemists had so carefully 
analyzed, and measured and 
weighed. For twenty hceurs 
of that time a workman, 
standing at the end of a 












twenty-foot lever, the handle 

c . =~, 
of which was kept cool by SS, 
running water, had been = yi 
slowly stirring ies fi) 


the mass, so 
that the mix- 
ture would 
show neither = reat ! a 
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some distant 4 
4 = - 
star might in 
the future pass 
through it to wit 
the eye of the AT THE LIN FURNACE 
° 4 AT THE COOLING FURNACE 
interpretin 8 ; 
ee I B .. The mold, with the glowing lens inside was ... lifted with chain tackle to the 
astronomer height of the furnace floor. A movable-frame tramway was then placed underneath it, 


without loss or and it was quickly pushed into the furnace.” 

change of 

color. To obtain this perfect glass The “glory” hole washardly larger than 
there had been years of experiment- a man’s head—just sufficient forthe pas- 
ing to discover the best combina- sage of the stirring lever and to permit 
tions of glass-making materials ; examination. With this as a beginning 
there had been many failures because the workmen tore out the whole front 
the crucible was not properly made, of the furnace, working with the 
because the furnace was not heated utmost activity, their heelless shoes 
evenly, because the molten glass was_ clattering on the stone floor as they 
stirred so rapidly as to produce bubbles rushed back and forth. The stirring 
or so slowly as to leave veins, because lever was dismantled, and the stirring 
the proper fluidity was not attained plunger itself, white-hot and sparkling 
before the pouring, or because over- with the dust that fell upon it, was 
heating had given the glass a bluish cast outside, where it lay, a deep wine- 
tinge when it should be water clear. red, in the sunshine. Though made 
I-xperience soon shows how to blow a_ of the most infusible fire clay, the 
perfect lamp chimney, and a thousand lower end of this plunger was eaten 
can be made in succession without a away, and melted out like a_half- 
defect, but a great telescope lens is burned stick of wood, giving convinc- 
not made every day. It is the final ing evidence of the terrific heat of the 
and greatest triumph of the glass- furnace. 

maker. And thus it was that the The grappling tongs were thick bars 
Master peered often and anxiously into of steel about thirty feet long, mounted 
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on iron wheels. As soon as the furnace 
was open, the grappling ends were 
thrust inside, one on each side of the 
crucible, the men at the other end 
leaning back with heads averted to 
avoid the fervid outburst of heat. As 
the clay crucible stood there with the 
white-hot walls around it, and the 
shimmering, liquid glass within, it 
seemed so lacking in clear-cut outline, 
so soft and immaterial—like a bit of 
impressionism—that one scarcely be- 
lieved it could be wrenched from its 
place in the picture by anything so cold 
and hard as the steel tongs. 

Although the novice could not see it 
for the brightness of the glow, there 
was a thick ridge around the crucible, 
about half-way up. Under this the 
tongs fitted themselves. The men at 
the other end 
bore down hard, 
but the crucible 
did not stir. 
It was firmly 
fastened to the 








‘“ Workmen were ready with brick and mortar, and in 


ten minutes the lens was walled in.” 


furnace floor by the glass that had spilled 
in the melting. It was an anxious 
moment. Crucibles have been broken 
in lifting. The Master raised his hand. 
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Slowly the men added their weight at the 
far end of the lever. The crucible broke 
suddenly free, jogging a little, so that 
a bit of the glass overflowed and ran 
down like thick syrup. An instant 
later the crucible was outside the 
furnace, filling the whole of the high dim 
room with heat and light like a new 
sun. And thus it was pushed down 
the room toward the mold, a thing of 
exquisite beauty, and yet of terror, 
showing a hundred evanescent colors, 
changing red, pink, yellow, violet-—and 
when one turned his eyes away, green, 
in every dark corner of the room. All 
the faces of the men glowed with it, 
and it seemed to throw their bodies in 
high relief against the thick darkness 
behind. 

The crucible was lowered to the floor, 
the tongs were removed, and a work- 
man cast a board of asbestos over the 
glass to prevent too rapid cooling. 
Here it stood a few minutes, and when 


‘the crucible began to define itself, one 


discovered that it was made of fine 
yellow-glazed pottery. _Imperfec- 
tions on its surface stood out like 
specks on a mirror, as one would 
imagine the spots on the sun. 

It had required long hours for a 
man to fashion the clay of this 
crucible, and many weeks for it to 
dry, and then for days before it 
was used it had been slowly 
heated to prepare it for the high 
temperature of the furnace. And 
with this single melting its service 
is finished and it is consigned to 
the scrap heap. 

Three men with thickly gloved 
hands are now fastening an iron 
band around the crucible just 
under the ridge. On each side 
of this band there is a protruding 
pivot of steel which fits into a 
socket in the ends of the grappling 
tongs, thus permitting the crucible to 
be tipped up as if on an axle. Again 
the men rest their weight on the other 
end of the tongs, the crucible is lifted, 
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tthe f and an instant later it is poised over And this is what would happen to the 
wroke [the iron mold. The critical point of lens itself if it were not placed in a 
that § all this labor has at last been reached. furnace where the heat could be reduced 
ran There is a pause as_ gradually through many days or weeks. 
stant if the workmen felt The mold with the glowing lens 
the the anxiety of the inside was now covered with a plate of 
idim iron, wheeled to 
new the mouth of 
lown the cooling fur- 
ig of nace, and lifted 
ITOr, with chain 
lors, tackle to the 
~and height of the 
reen, furnace _ floor. 
All A movable- 
h it, frame tramway 
2s in was then placed 
Ness underneath it, 
and it was 
loor, quickly pushed 
york- into the  fur- 
- the nace. Workmen 
ling. were ready with 
vhen ae brick and mor- 
one * For days and weeks workmen are employed in polishing tt. tar, and in ten 
fine minutes the lens 
rfec- moment. The foreman with his was walledin. Here it is cooled for 
like hand ready on the tilting lever two weeks, and _ then brought 
ould awaits the Master's word. There again to the open air, dull and 
is a shout, a quick upward swing of milky of surface and _ possessing 
fora the foreman’s arm, and out from the only the general shape of a lens. After 
this crucible slips the molten glass. It has that, for days and weeks, workmen are 
it to been a momefit of so much stress that employed in polishing it, not to give it 
re it one anticipates a crash as the glass the final form which it will have in the 
owly touches the cool iron of the mold, but great telescope, but merely to prepare 
high there is absolute silence, not so much it for that important and anxious day 
And as a hiss or the sound of the splash. when it wili be submitted to those 
vice There is something indescribable about searching tests for imperfections, during 
d to the fluidity of this mass. It seems which it must pass even the close 
thick, like oil, and yet it spreads swifter scrutiny of microscopic and _ spectro- 
oved than water ; it is more like quicksilver scopic examination. A few bubbles it 
iron than anything else that one can think may have and pass, for bubbles have 
just of, and yet not at all like quicksilver. no effect, except to reduce the passage 
side As the foreman pulls back the lever, of light in a minute degree, but veins, 
ding molten glass drips from the edge of the denoting the improper mixture of the 
oa crucible, and sends up thick smoke as_ ingredients of the glass, it must not 
ling it burns the dust on the floor. A_ have. If it passes all the tests—and 
e to moment later this spilled glass begins sometimes it requires many castings 
gain snapping and cracking with almost and costs many rejected lenses of this 
ther explosive violence, the outside cooling most precious of glass before the neces- 
ted, so much more rapidly than the inside. sary perfection is attained—it is again 
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sent to the furnace house, where with 
even greater care than before it is 
slowly raised to a high temperature, 
and thus annealed, and then as slowly 
cooled for two months or more. After 
that it is ready for the lens-maker 
proper, that skilled mechanician and 
mathematician who polishes down its 
sides with infinite care, until they reach 
the most perfect . 
curves appropriate 
to the refraction 
and dispersion of 
the glass disks em- 
ployed. Each of 
these processes has 
abso bed precious 
time'and has cost 
muc money: the 
bare glass for such 
a lens would cost 
about £1,000. To 
this the skill of the 
optician would 


add in polishing 
perhaps £4,000 


more, so that the 
finisned lens, ready 
for fitting into the 
telescope tube 
would represent an 
expenditure of 
some £5,000. 
Through such 
pains and expense 
as this must 
science pass that 
mankind may add a few facts to its 
knowledge of some distant star. 

The German workmen are standing 
back from the cooling furnace, per- 
spiring, the lens finally cast. A boy 
comes in with his apron full of beer, < 
bottle for each, and they drink in 
characteristic German fashion to the 
success of the work. It may be many 
a day before such another lens is cast. 

The quaint old city of Jena in the 
German Grand Duchy of Saxe- Weimar 
is chiefly famous for three things. It 
has an unfading claim on _ history 





PROFESSOR ERNST 
UNIVERSITY OF JENA 


From a photograph by Braunlich 


because Napoleon once marched through 
its streets and won a celebrated victory 
on the hills to the north—the battle of 
Jena—and in the present it is known 
the world over for its university and for 
its glass and lenses. There are glass 
works, if not lens manufactories, of 


far greater extent in other parts 
of the world than these of Jena, 
and yet Jena glass 
and Jena lenses 
have their own 
unique claims to 
distinction, espe- 
cially among 
scientists. Not 


only in their pro- 
cesses of manu- 
facture and in the 
perfection of their 
products are these 
works famous, but 
the management 
of their business 
affairs furnishes a 
most unique and 
fascinating study 
in social economy, 
for here the dream 
of an idealist has 
been given unique 
and wonderfully 
practical applica- 
tion, with the re- 
sult that the work- 
ing-men of Jena 
have opportunities 
unequalled, perhaps, 
the world. And 
curiously enough, owing to the 
modesty of the originator of this 
scheme for the elevation of the working- 
men and for the advancement of science 
very little has ever been published 
about it, and nothing in English so far 
as I can learn. With German conser- 
vatism, Professor Abbe has desired to 
give his experiment the test of years 
before recommending it by a formally 
published account. 
For many reasons it is not probable 
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that such institutions as these—for in 
reality they partake as much of the 
|character of public institutions as of 
'regular business enterprises — could 
have originated in England. They 
| would seem to be a product typically 
German, a result in part of what may 
be called the German scientific tem- 
perameént, and in part of the wave of 
commercial expansiun now sweeping 
over Germany. Many years ago Pro- 
fessor Abbe, who then, as now, filled 
the chair of applied mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and astronomy in 
the University of Jena, became deeply 
interested in lenses and lens-making. 
He had seen the defects of the lenses 
in use for astronomical and microscopi- 
cal work, and he set himselfto establish 
by purely mathematical calculation the 
exact curves at which lenses would give 
the greatest possible effect with regard 
to the refraction and dispersion of the 





In the Jena Glass Works. 


light which passed through them. In 
other words, he sought to form a new 
and scientific theory for making lenses. 
He then interested himself in the 
modest lens works of Carl Zeiss, of 








Blowing Chemical Glass. 


Jena, and here he had lenses made 
according to exact scientific methods. 
Before his time lens-making was largely 
a matter of experience and experiment 
on the part of highly skilled workmen. 
Professor Abbe succeeded in laying 
down exact mathematical formule, so 
that when a lens was ground with 
sufficient exactness to the rules of the 
measurement it must of necessity be 
correct. 

But it was not long before Professor 
Abbe discovered that there was the 
greatest inequality in the glass which 
he was compelled to use in his lenses, 
that the power of refraction and dis- 
persion of light varied widely with 
every melting, and he conceived the 
idea that, if exact chemical formule 
could be established for glass-making, 
and that, if new kinds of glass could be 
produced by the use of other and 
hitherto untried substances, important 
new results 
might be ob- 
tained. In 
other words, a 
complete revo- 
lution in glass- 
making was 
necessary in 
order to accom- 
plish the great 
results at which 
he was aiming. 
The task seemed 
to be insur- 
mountable, but 
it did not daunt 
him. His first 
step was tointer- 
est Dr. Schott, 
of Witten, in the 
work. Dr. Schott 
was not only a 
thorough scien- 
tist, especially in chemistry, but he 
possessed a technical knowledge of 
glass-making, as it was then conducted. 
In 1881 the first smelting experiments 
were: made in a small laboratory erected 
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ys: a fave 


Blowing and Drawing Thermometer Tubes—The Most Perfect in the World. 


in Jena for that purpose. There was a 
deliberate plan on the part of the two 
scientists to solve by scientific methods 
the difficult problems of glass-making, 
theugh they involved not only-the most 
advanced optical research, but the most 


T02 


difficult chemical and technical manipul- 
ations, and Professor Abbe had clearly 
in view the possible establishment of a 
business enterprise based onthe dis- 
coveries which he hoped to make, should 
these be of sufficient importance. 
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Such an enterprise as this iscertainly 
typically modern, and it may be signi- 
ficant as indicating how the great new 
industries of the future are to have their 
origin. For two years Professor Abbe 
and Dr. Schott worked steadily ; they 
tried making glass with all manner of 
new materials, in many hundreds of 
different meltings, afterwards testing 
with the utmost care each variety of 
glass to ascertain its optical properties. 
Almost at once they began to get 
promising results, and after two years 
they were prepared to carry on their 
experiments on a larger scale, but this 
they did not have the meanstodo. In 
England or in America the work might 
have failed just at this point, but in 
Germany help came as help rarely 
comes outside of Germany. Professor 
Abbe laid his results before the Prussian 
government, showed what had been 
done, and what needed te be done, and 
the wide-reaching effect which favorable 
results might have in every department 
of science—the possibility of making 
microscopes, telescopes, and _ photo- 
graphic lenses of hitherto unequalled 
definition and power, and of producing 
thermometer and barometer glass which 
might advance the science of tempera- 
ture and pressure determination. The 
government at once felt the commercial 
appeal. Germany must needs buy all of 
her glass for scientific purposes in Paris 
or in Manchester, and here was an 
opportunity of building up a new in- 
dustry which would empioy German 
workmen and bring money into Ger- 
many. So the Prussian Government 
appropriated 30,000 marks (£1,500) in 
1883 and the same amount in 1884 to 
have the experiments carried forward. 
At the end of that time, so successful 
were the investigators, that a regular 
glass-making establishment was well 
under way, and there was no further 
need of governmental assistance. In 
four years’ time these glass works 
furnished a large proportion of the fine 
scientific and optical glass used in 
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Germany, and now their wares are 
known everywhere in the world—in the 
form of microscope and photographic 
lenses and prisms, in thermometers, in 
chemical apparatus, and in the highest 


grades of commercial glass. This little 
story is especially interesting as show- 
ing why Germany is making such 
extraordinary strides in commercial 
affairs. Out of science, assisted by the 
state, has sprung a new and profitable 
industry. 

In all, over one hundred new kinds 
of glass were originated, and are now 
manufactured at the Jena glass works. 
In former times glass was composed 
almost entirely of the silicates, potas- 
sium, lead, soda, and lime, and there 
were, roughly speaking, only two varie- 
ties: the old-fashioned standard crown 
glass and flint glass. Professor Abbe 
and Dr. Schott used no fewer than 
twenty-eight new substances in glass- 
making: phosphorous, borax, mag- 
nesium, zinc, cadmium, bismuth, iron, 
mercury, antimony, tin, and others. 
Each of these substances had its own 
peculiar effect on the refraction and 
dispersion of light, and in doing away 
with or lessening what is known as the 
secondary spectrum. Much of the 
glass thus produced has been ground 
into lenses at the Carl Zeiss Works, 
and the microscopes which resulted 
gave a new impetus to every depart- 
ment of science which has to do with 
minute forms of matter or of life. It 
would have been impossible for Dr. 
Koch and other great contemporary 
investigators in bacteriology, for in- 
stance, to have made the astonishing 
additions to our knowledge of the life 
of microbes and bacteria had not Pro- 
fessor Abbe first produced a perfect or 
nearly perfect instrument for examining 
those low forms of life. In all of his 


published reports Dr. Koch as well as 
other scientists gives Professor Abbe a 
large share of the credit for these pro- 
foundly important discoveries in can- 
nection with the germ theory. 


In the 
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same way the Jena microscopes have 
done wonders in the hands of such men 
as Haeckel in laying bare the wonderful 
life processes of the lowest forms of 
plant and animal existence, in tracing 
the development of each, and in form- 
ing the great chain of proof of the 
theory of evolution. In the same way 
our present minute knowledge of 
embryology and the growing mastery of 
the details of that marvellous machine, 
the human body, are due to the efforts 
of that modest, hard-working professor 
of Jena. 

The achievement of the investigators 
lay not so much in producing micro- 
scope and telescope lenses of higher 
magnifying power —that service science 
did not need—but in so perfecting the 
lenses that the image would be clear 
and clean-cut, or in the words of the 
science, ‘‘in securing perfect definition.” 
A microscope which magnifies 4,000 
times and produces such a_ blurred 
image of a cell that the investigator 
cannot tell whether or not it contains a 
nucleus, is not as valuable to science as 
one that magnifies 500 times and brings 
out every minute detail distinctly and 
sharply. And that is also just the 
distinction between a good and a poor 
photographic or telescopic lens. Pro- 
fessor Abbe also introduced the system 
of ‘oil immersion” and other great 
microscopic improvements. Indeed, 
he may be justly called “the father of 
the modern microscope.”’ 

From the investigations begun thus 
in a laboratory by Professor Abbe and 
Dr. Schott, have sprung two great 
manufacturing plants, separate and yet 
allied, neither of which is able to 
keep up with the present demand for 
its product. We visited the Schott 
Works on the hill above Jena, where 
all the new varieties of glass are made, 
and afterwards at the Carl Zeiss 
optical works we saw this glass 
ground and polished with infinite 
care and precision into lenses and 
prisms. 


In the manufacture of optical glass 
for the microscope lenses—I_ have 
already described the processes of 
making a great telescope lens—the con- 
stituents of the glass are mixed with 
great care under the supervision of 
expert chemists, then the heating and 
stirring goes forward for several days, 
until the glass is hardly thicker than 
water and thoroughly mixed. After 
that it is taken from the furnace and 
allowed to cool in the crucible. Of 
course it cracks into hundreds of pieces, 
some large and some small. These 
pieces are carefully assorted, and all 
the imperfections chipped off—we saw 
two men, their eyes protected by 
goggles, employed with hammers at 
this work. It is interesting, and signi- 
ficant of the care required in these 
processes, that in spite of experience 
and the closest attention, more than 
one-fifth of all the glass melted is regu- 
larly rejected owing to imperfections. 
These pieces of glass are now placed in 
a square clay mold or chamotte of just 
the size that the future rough lens 
block is to be. Then it is set aside in 
a furnace where for a month or six 
weeks it is slowly heated until it 
softens down and fills the mold, then it 
is as slowly cooled. It comes out look- 
ing like a rough block of sanded glass. 
The polishers now rub down two of the 
sides, until they are perfectly clear and 
bright, so that one may look straight 
through the block and make the closest 
examination for flaws. The best of 
this glass is as beautifully clear as a 
jewel. There are a great variety of 
shades from purest white to the deep 
yellow of the heavy lead glasses, the 
prices of some of the glass reaching as 
much as £4 a pound. At the lens 
manufactory this glass is ground into 
lenses and prisms of every conceivable 
size and form, some lenses being not 
larger than a pin-head and as costly 
almost as a diamond of the same 
weight. Great skill is required in this 
work, because an error of more than 
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one-ten-thousandth of a millimeter in 
the curve of a lens makes it unsuitable 
for use in the highest grade of instru- 
ments. 

Another picturesque feature of the 
glass works is the great corridor where 
the thermometer tubes are blown and 
drawn. 

We saw this glass in process of 
manufacture. A boy workman caught 
a bit of molten glass from the furnace 
on the end of a blow-pipe. It was 
hardly larger than a walnut, but by 
twirling and blowing, and molding it 
grew to the size of an orange, with the 
shape of an acorn. More glass was 
then added, and there was more rolling 
and blowing, and when the proper stage 
was reached the blow-pipe was passed 
quickly to the brawny master work- 
man. He in his turn added glass, 
blowing from time to time with cheeks 
out-puffed until it seemed as though 
they must burst, and then rolling the 
great ball of glass on his iron kneading 
board until it looked like a huge yellow 
gourd. Faster and faster he worked, 
keeping the ball always symmetrical 
and yet white-hot. At length he lifted 
the glowing mass quickly in the air 
and a second workman attached his 
blow-pipe to the bottom. Then the 
two men ran in opposite directions, 
twirling the pipes and blowing lustily 
from time to time. From a thick, 
portly yellow globe the glass thinned 
out quickly as the men ran apart, until 
it became a dull red tube not larger 
than a man’s little finger, and nearly 
300 feet long. Sometimes in drawing 
these tubes one of the blowers would 
not only run the length of the corridor, 
but far outside on the hill. And that 
is the way a thermometer tube is blown 
and drawn. It requires only a moment 
in cooling, and then it is broken up 
into short lengths and sent to the ovens 
for tempering and annealing. In these 
rooms also are blown the finest glass for 
chemical apparatus, for incandescent 
gaslight chimneys—30,000 of these per 


day—and for other purposes requiring 
high-grade glass. 

Both of these business institutions, 
founded on scientific investigation, still 
continue their scientific work. The 
lens manufactory has no fewer than 
twenty scientists on its staff, and the 
glass works has five, all thoroughly 
schooled investigators and mostly uni- 
versity doctors. These men devote their 
entire time andattention to experiment- 
ing along chemical, optical, mathemati- 
cal, and technical lines, seeking to dis- 
cover new processes and establishing new 
principles which will be of value in the 
business. In this way the whole in- 
stitution is kept on a_ thoroughly 
scientific basis and in the foremost van 
of progress. This idea of ascientific staff 
for a business institution has its most 
perfect development in Germany. In- 
deed, science lies at the root of some 
of the most progressive and profitable 
business enterprises in the empire. 

The lens manufactory, especially, 
has its own unique methods of doing 
business. A large telescope is looked 
upon as an artist would look upon his 
newest picture. It must be as perfect 
as it can be made, time and cost of 
materials notwithstanding, and when 
it is finished it is billed on the basis of 
its cost. Cheap instruments are made 
to provide work and training for the 
younger and less experienced workmen. 
And yet so great is the demand for the 
fine products of the factory that it 
cannot be supplied. Curiously enough, 
also, no patents are taken on instru- 
ments and processes, like microscopes 
and microscopic attachments, which 
are used solely for the advancement of 
science, the men behind this unique 
institution having their hearts too 
deeply set on the advancement of 
human knowledge to hinder it by 
monopolies. The product of high-grade 
microscopes alone at this factory is over 
1,800 a year, and each microscope com- 
prises the work in some detail of over 
fifty men. 
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Blowing Tucandescent Lamp Chimneys. 


And now I come to what is, perhaps, manufactory in particular really more 


the most interesting feature of all in of a public institution than an enter- 
these astonishing business enterprises, prise for private gain. 
the feature which makes the lens Professor Abbe lives just across the 
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street from the huge buildings of the 
lens manufactory. His home is a little 
one and a half-story building, old- 
fashioned and German-like. It is 
thickly surrounded with trees and 
shrubs, and laid out with flower beds. 
At the time I saw it the lilacs were in 
full bloom, and the fragrance, drifting 
across the street, filled the rooms where 
the glass polishers bent low to their work. 
Here Professor Abbe has worked year 
by year, in his favorite fields of optics, 
mathematics, social economy, inven- 
tion, and although now well along in 
years, he is not lacking in his zest for 
new and more difficult problems. 
Every summer he takes a short vaca- 
tion in Switzerland, where the people of 
the village at which he stays know him 
merely as “the German professor.” 
Thus quietly he has lived, watching the 
factories rise around him and win him 
a fortune. From the first he was 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
working-man—an interest hardly second 
to his love for science—and out of this 
interest grew the Carl Zeiss Stiftung 
(Institution), named from his friend, 
Carl Zeiss, which now controls the 
entire lens manufactory with its 1,200 
or more workmen and owns a half 
interest in the glass works with its 4oo 
workmen. ¢ 

The Stiftung is unique among insti- 
tutions. It is the creation of a law of 
which Professor Abbe was the author, 
and it is in the nature of a corporation 
under state control. To this Stiftung 
Professor Abbe turned over all his in- 
terest in both of the great plants at 
Jena, retaining only a directorship. A 
commissioner of the grand duchy visits 
the works every week and assists the 
local directors in carrying out the 
tenets of the law. The purpose of the 
Stiftung is two-fold. First it provides 
for the comfort of the personnel of the 
works from the directors to the lowest 
apprentice boy, by means of a unique 
system of pensions, sick benefits, profit 
sharing, and educational advantages. 





Second, it provides for large contribu- 
tions towards the advancement of 
science. No one connected with the 
institution receives any of the private 
profits of ownership. Professor Abbe 
himself receives merely the salary of a 
director which, according to the law 
controlling the Stiftung, can never be 
more than ten times the average salary 
of the ‘‘ standard” workman of the 
the shop—the workman who is more 
than twenty-four years of age and 
for more than four years in the ser- 
vice of the firm. This standard work- 
man now receives less than {100 a 
year. But Professor Abbe is entitled 
to a pension when he shall cease his 
active connection with the business, 
the same as every other employee. If 
it should be absolutely necessary to 
discharge a workman, he must not only 
be given due notice, but the Stiftung 
must pay him, if he has been employed 
for more than three years, a sum equal 
to his total wages for from six months 
to two years, according to the length 
of time he has been in the works. 
And after five years’ service every 
workman who retires for age or in- 
validity receives a pension, or should 
he die, his family is pensioned. In 
this way he is absolutely secure in his 
work. The Stiftung sets aside a cer- 
tain definite sum from its earnings 
every year, and this is so invested out- 
side of the business that it will pay all 
pensions and discharge advances, thus 
making the pension system indepen- 
dent of the vicissitudes of the business, 
for even though the business failed, the 
money would be on hand to pay the 
regular pensions of old and _ faithful 
servants. Every workman is given a 
two weeks’ vacation every year with 
pay for half of it, and he is also paid 
in full for all holidays except Sundays. 
Moreover, the whole lens manufactory, 
with Professor Abbe at its head, is like 
a great family. Every month a dele- 
gate from each of the departments, 
thirty in all, meet with the directors 
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and discusses the conduct of the work. 
These delegates are never foremen, 
but represent the men themselves, and 
the suggestions they make are from 
their own point of view, not from that 
of the foreman. Last spring the sub- 
ject of shorter hours of labor came up, 
a subject of which Professor Abbe and 
the other directors had already been 
thinking. The workmen delegates to 
the conterence suggested eight and one- 
half hours a day: the directors promptly 
responded, ‘‘ Why not try eight hours ?”’ 
Every workman was questioned, and 
six-sevenths of them asserted that they 
could do as much work in eight hours, 
working faster, than they could in the 
longer day. Lens grinding is very con- 
fining work, especially fatiguing to the 
eyes, and even more so to the nerves. 
So on April 1, 1900, the experiment of 
an eight-hour day—a very great inno- 
vation in Germany—was begun. If at 
the end of one year it is successful, the 
plan will be continued indefinitely. The 
hours of work are now from 7 to 11.30 
A.M. and from 1.30 to 5 P.M., the long 
nooning giving the men ample time to 
go home to dinner and to rest 
thoroughly for the afternoon’s work. 
Director Fischer informed me that the 
plan so far as it had been tried was a 
great success, fully as much work being 
accomplished in the short day as had 
hitherto been accomplished in the long 
day,and he thought that the work was of 
better quality, although the experiment 
had not then been in progress long 
enough to permit of positive assertions. 

In addition to these advantages to 
the personnel within the works them- 
selves, the Stiftung has spent large 
sums of money in other directions. I 
visited an extensive and highly popular 
free reading-room, said to be the largest 
institution of its kind in Germany, the 
Germans having always depended on 
the cafés for their periodical literature. 
A fine library building to contain a 
good collection of books as well as this 
reading-room is soon to be constructed. 


The Stiftung also contributes largely 
to the local hospitals that its working- 
men may be cheaply treated; it has 
established special courses of instruc- 
tion for its men in mathematics, physics, 
drawing, mechanics, and in the Ger- 
man, English, and French languages ; 
it has instituted a free swimming bath 
in the Saale River; and it is helping 
to build walks and summer houses 
along the mountain-sides and in the 
forests around the town—those strolling 
and social spots which a German so 
dearly loves. 

All of these advantages help to attract 
to the lens manufactory an unusually 
intelligent and productive class of work- 
men—and indeed for these fine oper- 
ations great intelligence is required. 
So far as possible young men are taken 
and especially trained to the require- 
ments of lens-making, and as they grow 
older, the cumulative advantages of the 
pension and profits system, as well as 


‘the short hours, tend to keep them 


where they are, even though tempted 
elsewhere by offers of higher wages. 

These are by no means all the ad- 
vantages which the Stiftung offers its 
working-men, but they will suffice to 
indicate its purposes in this direction. 
In its other activities, science has 
already felt the influence of the Stiftung. 
It has established and equipped a fine 
astronomical observatory in the Uni- 
versity of Jena, it has founded a new 
chair of mathematical physics, and will 
build a fine laboratory for experimental 
physics, and it is a large contributor 
yearly to other departments of invesii- 
gation at the university. Nor are its 
interests confined alone to Jena, but 
extend to science in general, even to the 
considerable assistance of a recent Polar 
expedition. Such activities as these, 
and they are as much a part of the 
business of the Stiftung as the making 
of glass and lenses, seem odd enough 
as looked upon from the exceedingly 
practical point of view of ordinary 
business life. 
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The Stiftung has now been in 
existence nine years with great success. 
The profits of the business have been 
large, and its activities in science and 
in benevolence have been correspond- 
ingly large. It was the state that 
helped the work in the beginning by 
its liberal contributions of money that 
enabled Professor Abbe and _ his 
associates to carry on their experi- 
ments, and now the German people, 
and indeed humanity in general are 
reaping the reward. And in case the 
Stiftung should ever go out of business, 
for whatever reason, one-half of the 
proceeds remaining after the debts are 
paid will go to the city of Jena, to be 
used for the good of its inhabitants, and 
one-half to the University of Jena. Nota 
cent is reserved for private disposal. 


Professor Abbe devotes most of his 
time to the working out of this great 
philanthropic idea. Anticipating at the 
time he drew up the law governing the 
Stiftung that forethought could not 
provide for every possible condition, he 
reserved to himself the right, until the 
year 1906, to make changes in the~ 
statute. In this way he is able to cor- 
rect any errors or injustices as time and 
experience point them out. After 1906, 
however, there can be no more changes: 
the law will be absolute and perpetual, 
and as long as lenses are made at the 
Carl Zeiss works, so long will its work- 
men enjoy advantages almost without 
equal anywhere in the world, and so 
long will science have a strong and 


faithful ally. 
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A FOLLY 


DUOLOGUE 


(With apologies to the D-lv D-alog-es) 


Folly Fickleham and myself that 
we were allusively and elusively 
in love with one another. It was also 
understood that the allusiveness was 
mine and the elusiveness entirely hers. 
She was married and I was not ; which 
may be allowed to explain our separate 
parts. 
One morning about eleven—I was 
always welcome—I called upon her. 
She was fondling a cat. The cat was 


|" was a settled thing between Lady 


a most useful stage property in our 
little duologues. I began in_ that 


massive way which I have found lends 
itself most readily to allusion and by 
its deliberation facilitates evasion. 

“ My dear—” 

“ Really, Mr. Chartered, I—” 

“ Lady—” 

“Oh !—” 


“ Fickleham.”” At last she had let 
me finish. Although very fond of my 
cousin, my critical judgment compels 
me to admit that she was on occasion a 
little too ready to begin eluding. 

“Well!” she interrogated, giving 
me her hand, kissing the cat, and 
looking at me over its back at one and 
the same moment. 

‘“* How do you do?” I said. 

“That was not nice of you,” she re- 
plied, sinking with just a suspicion of a 
sigh into one corner of the divan and 
indicating the other to me with a wave 
of the cat. 

“Give me the cat,” I said. 

She gave it me with half a pout and 
an eyebrow just lifted above the nor- 
mal. 

I stroked it where she had kissed it— 
the cat, of course. 
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There was a pause which we made 
eloquent by looking away from each 
other, I at the door-knob, she at the far 
corner of a rug. 

“Am I forgiven ?”’ I murmured, as I 
handed her back the cat. 

She buried her face in the cat, and 
speaking with her mouth in its fur— 
which gave a delightful effect of choking 
and sobbing—said : 

“ T never forgive.” 

I picked up my hat and began rub- 
bing it the wrong way. 

“ Where there is nothing to forgive,” 
she concluded smiling and dropping the 
cat into her lap. 

‘** Do you remember 

“ The day you— ?” 

“ Yes, the day I first tried that little 
manceuvre with the hat ? ” 

“ But you didn’t rub it the wrong 
way 

“ T had no need to—then.” 

“ And have you now ?” 

“ That depends,” I said, diminishing 
the distance between us by three- 
quarters of an inch.” She snatched up 
the cat in an instant. I receded half 
an inch. She put the cat down again. 
I had gained a quarter of an inch. I 
was pleased. 

“T saw a paragraph about you in a 
society paper the other day.” I 
resumed. 

“ Which one ?” 
a tone of anxiety. 

“ Shall I read it ?” 

For answer she put the cat up to her 
cheek. 

“It begins 

“ Oh, don’t read the beginning.” 

“But how can you understand 
unless— ?” 

“I didn’t say I wanted to under- 
stand 

“Then shall I not read it ?” 

“Dont be tiresome. Besides—” 

“ Besides? ” 





?” I began. 


she asked, with just 


IIo 


‘Well. I’ve read it.” 
**Which one ?” I asked a trifle mali- 
ciously. 


“Why the one you spoke of,” she 
answered, without a blush and in a way 
that made me feel as if I had been 
prevaricating. Still I struggled. 

“But I never mentioned which one 
1” 

“Oh, if you take it in that way—” 

“T beg your pardon,” I interjected 
hastily and humbly. Folly changed 
tone at once. 

““Now, do, like a dear man, read it 
without ariy more talk.” 

“It ends,” I began. 

“1 think it is time for me to—”’ 

“How stupid of us,” I went on 
hurriedly. .“ It begins—” 

“Yes?” and Folly 
luxuriously. 

“ It begins—‘ If Lady Folly Fickleham 
belonged to the class to whom the award 
of the Dunmow Flitch could be matter 
of interest, there is no doubt that she 
and Lord Fickleham might put in a 
very strong claim—’ ” 

* There, that’s enough—-I don’t want 
to hear the end. How can they write 
such nonsense ? ”’ 

* But it isn’t nonsense, is it ?” 

* Tell me,” she said, “does it really 
say what you read ?” 

“Oh, if you doubt my word,” I said, 
and I picked up my hat again. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, because it 
isn’t true,” she said laughingly. 

“No, it isn’t true,” I added. “ There 
was no such paragraph,” and I put 
down my hat defiantly. 

Folly pulled the cat’s tail. 

“How dare you,” she murmured. 

“ You were saying—” I observed. 

“ That I don’t like bacon.” 

I smiled, but nothing further hap- 
pened then. 
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“WHILE THE EVIL DAYS COME NOT” 


A SKETCH OF 


SCHOOLBOY 


LIFE 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


“We duck through the court, reminded a bit by our feelings of our first love, who 
hadn’t the cleanest of faces, nor the nicest of manners; but she takes her station in our 


memory because we were boys then 


HAT little things turn great 
db dD 
events! Tragedies swing on 


such inconsequential hinges. 
It is so exasperating to look back over 
the path of a calamity and see how 
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casily it might have been averted! If 
one man in the little town of Lawrence 
a generation ago had eaten 
two pieces of pie-plant pie 
instead of three for supper, 
the night of a certain party 
caucus, he would have atten- 
ded that caucus and another 
set of delegates would have 
gone to the County con- 
vention, another would have 
been sent to the State con- 
vention, another Governor of 
Kansas would have been nomi- 
nated and elected, and he 
would have chosen another 
United States Senator, who 
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chased the little 


girls around the yard with it.” 





to sit and sing with her during 


and the golden halo ot youth is upon her” 


George Meredith 


would have voted for, instead of 
against. the impeachment of a Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the 
history of the civilised world would 
have been an entirely different affair 
from the one 
now in_ use. 
Similarly, if 
Winfield Han- 
cock Tenning- 
- ton, of the town 
\\ of Boyville, had 
slipped his shoes 
off in the second 
block from his 
home, instead of 
slipping them off 
in the first block 
on his way to 
school, a great 
shadow that set- 
tled over his life 
might have been 
lifted. For if 
he had not been sitting exactly where 
he sat on the curbing of the street on 
that bright, 
beautiful Mon- 
day morning in 
September, slip- 
ping off his shoes 
and = stockings, 
he would have 
found no garter 
snake to kill; 
and not having 
killed the snake, 
he could not 
have brought it 
to school on a 
stick; and not 


opening hour.” 
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having brought it to school on a stick, 
he could not have chased the little girls 
around the yard with it before the 
teachercame. And if he had not been 
doing that, he would not have conceived 
the chivalrous notion that he might 
gain the esteem of his Heart’s Desire 
by frightening her with a snake. And 
if Winfield Hancock Pennington had 
not made his Heart’s Desire angry— 
without giving her a chance to cool 


off—she would not have 
invited Harold Jones to 
sit and sing with her 


during the opening hour. 
But probably all that hap- 
pened had to happen in 
the course of things, so 
speculation is idle. But 
when it did happen it 
seemed to be a_ hopeless 
case. Young Mr. Penning- 
ton had lived thrdugh the 





Hurold Jones the teacher changed his 
“Mealy.” seat so that he could not 
see his Heart’s Desire 

smile; but he knew that she was sorry 
with him, and that helped a little. But 
when he saw Harold Jones 
singing from the same 
book with his Heart’s 
Desire, he tried in vain to 
catch the fragment of a 
smile from her. Instead 
of a smile, he found her 
threatening to make a face 


if he persisted. Piggy 
seemed to be buried in 
an avalanche of woe. 


Then it was that he saw 
that a small thing had 
started the avalanche of 
calamity thundering down 
upon him, and he smarted 


with remorse. In his 
anguish he tried to sing 


alto, and made a peculiar 
rasping sound that tore a 
reproof for him off the 
teacher’s nerves. 


day, a week before, when . 





. the com radesh ip 
was beautiful to see.”’ 





** To study his tastes,” 


From the hour of the Jones boy’s 
triumph, heand Winfield Hancock Pen- 
nington—familiarly known as “ Piggy ” 
—became boon companions. A grown- 
up outsider might have wondered at 
such a friendship; for Harold Jones, 
who answered to the name of ‘‘ Mealy ” 
on the play-ground, was a pale, thin 
youth, with a_ squeaky 
voice. His skim-milked 
eyes popped out over a 
waste of freckles which 
blurred his features and 
literally weighted down a 
weak, loosely-wired jaw 
and kept an astonished 
mouth open for hours at a 
time. Piggy, on the other 
hand,was asturdy, chunky, 
blue-eyed boy, who had 
fought his way up to glory 
in the school, and who 
had run and jumped, and 
tumbled and swam, and 
bantered himself into 
right to be King of Boy- 
ville. Chummery between 
the two boys seemed im- 
possible, yet it was one 
of the things which every 
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school expects 
in a_ certain 
crisis. When 
the affair is re- 
versed, the two 
littie girls go 
about breathing 
undying hatred 
for one another. 
But a boy begins 
to consume his 
rival with po- 
liteness, to seek 





other beings on 
earth, to study his taste 
and cater to his humors. 
And so, while the comrade- 
ship between Piggy Pen- 
nington and Mealy Jones 
was built on ashes, its 
growth was beautiful to see. 
In all their hours of close 
communion neither boy 
mentioned to the other the 
name of the little girl in 
the red shawl and the paint- 
brush pigtails, whose fitful 
fancy had brought on all 
his trouble. In some 
mysterious way each man- 
aged to shower her with 
picture cards, to compass her about 
with oranges, to embower her desk with 
flowers; but it was all done in stealth, 
and she who was the object of this 
devotion rewarded it openly and—also 
for the vanity of her sex—impartially. 
All the school watched the battle of the 
hearts eagerly. The big boys, who 
usually know as little about the social 
transactions beneath them as_ the 
teacher knows, felt an inkling of the 
situation. The red-headed Pratt girl 
became deeply interested in the affair, 
though she was never invited to a party 
in school girl’s aristocracy. She did not 
even get an invitation to Bud Perkins’s 
surprise party, where everyone who had 
any social standing was expected. Yet 
she saw all that went on in the school, 
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: “6. could only snap chalk . 
him out from all in @ preoccupied way.” 





and once she all but smiled 
sympathetically at Piggy, 
when she met him slipping 
away from his  Heart’s 
Desire’s desk, wherein he 
had left a flock of Cupids 
nestling in a perfumed blot- 
ter,and acandysheep. Mealy 
Jones would have snubbed 
the Pratt girl if she had 
caught him thus, but Piggy 
“3 _. gave her a wink that made 
her his partner. After that 
hour the Pratt girl became 
his scout. The next day she 
blunidered. That Friday was 
burned into Piggy Penning- 
ton’s memory with a glowing 
brand. 

The trouble occurred in 
this way: On the Friday 
following Piggy’s black Mon- 
day, the King of Boyville 
decided to resort to an heroic 
measure. In his meditative 
moments Piggy had made 
up speeches addressed to his 
Heart’s Desire wherein he 
had proposed reconciliation 
at any sacrifice save that of 
honor. Twice during those 
four days he had 
stood by his 
Heart’s Desire 
during the re- 
cess, while they 
had looked out 
at the  play- 
ground. But the 
words next to 
his heart had 
spluttered and 
bubbled into no- 
thing on hislips. 
He could only 
snap chalk at 
the young gen- 
tlemen in the 
yard below him 
in a preoccupied 
way and listen 
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to his Heart's Desire rattle on about the 
whims of her fractions and the caprices 
of her spelling-lesson. Friday noon, 
Winfield Hancock Pennington took a 
header into the Rubicon. In the de- 
serted school-room, just after the other 
youngsters had gone to dinner or to 
play, Piggy, with 
much wiggling of 


his toes, with 
much hard 
breathing, and 


with many fa- 
cial contortions, 
wrote a_ note. 
He gave it to the 
Pratt girl to 
deliver. When 
the first bell was 
ringing that , 
noon, Piggy was 
piling up the 
primary urchins 
in wiggling, .¥ 
squealing piles at 
“crack the 
whip.” During 
the fifteen min- 
utes that follow- 
ed, he was 
charging up and down the yard, 
howling like a Comanche, at “ pulla- 
way.” But run as he would, yell as he 
would, and wrestle as he would, Piggy 
could not escape the pictures that rose 
in his mind of a boy wearing his 
features and using his body, writing 
the note that he had written. When 
dismembered words and phrases from 
that note rose to his mind on the play- 
ground the quaver of terror that rose 
in Piggy’s whoop was not dissembled. 
Sometimes fear froze his vitals, then a 
flush of self-abasement burned him with 
its flames. And-all the time he knew 
that the Pratt girl had that note. He 
almost hoped that an earthquake would 
swallow her with it before she could 
deliver it. When Piggy came strag- 
gling in, hot, sweaty, and puffing, just 
as the teacher was tapping the tardy- 


II4 


bell, a wave of peace swept over him. 
His Heart’s Desire was notat her desk. 
He knew that he had sstill a few 
moments’ reprieve. They were singing 





was piling up the primary urchins tn wiggling Bsquealing piles.” 


when his Heart’s Desire came in. 

Piggy’s head was tilted back to give 
his voice full volume as he shouted, 
** All jewels, precious jewels, His loved 
and His own.” His eyes were half 
closed in an ecstasy, and he did not turn 
his face toward her, nor give any sign 
that he knew of her presence. Yet 
when she passed his desk his voice did 
not quaver, nor his eyes blink, nor his 
countenance redden, as his foot darted 
out for her to trip over. She tripped 
purposely, thereby accepting affection’s 
tribute, and was glad. 

To elaborate the tale which tells how 
the Pratt girl blundered with Piggy 
Pennington’s note would be depressing. 
For it holds in its barbed meshes a 
record of one agonizing second in which 
Piggy saw the folded paper begin to 
slip and slide down the incline of his 
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fought boys who were three classes abore him 


Heart’s Desire’s desk, whereon the 
Pratt girl had dropped it; saw the two 
girls grab for it; heard it crash from 
the seat to the floor with what seemed 
to him a deafening roar. Nor is this 
all that the harrowing tale might dis- 
close. It might dilate upon the horror 
that wrenched Piggy’s spine as he 
watched the teacher’s finger crook a 
signal for the note 


to be brought for- 
ward. It would be 


manifestly cruel and 
clearly unnecessary 
to describe the forces 
which impelled the 
psychic wave of 
suggestion that inun- 
dated the school— 
even to the youth of 
the ‘‘B” class, with 
his head under the 
desk, looking for a 
pencil—and gave 
every demon there 
gleeful knowledge 
that the teacher had 
nabbed the note and 


would probably read it aloud. It ! 


is enough to submit the plain, but 


painful, statement that when the : 


teacher tapped her pencil for 
attention a red ear, a throbbing 
red ear, flared out from either side 
of Piggy Pennington’s Fourth 


> oa . ~ . the 
Reader, while not far away a pair 








note to be brought 


forward,” 





4 


| 
\ 


whipped group: of boys of assorted sizes.” 


of pig-tails bristled up with rage and 
humiliation from a desk where a little 
girl’s head lay buriedin her arms. The 
teacher unfolded the crackling paper. 
Would anyone but a savage enjoy the 
recital of the fact about the barbaric 
mirth that inspired peal after peal of 
laughter as the teacher read these words: 
Friend Mary.-—Did you meen anything by 
letting him sing with you. 
I dont care if you did but 
I never don anything to 
deserve it, but if you 
dident I am very sorry, 
will tell you bout it at the 
partey. Well that is all 
I can think of to-day, from 
Yourse Ever, 

Win PENNINGTON. 

P.S. If you still meen 
what you sed about roses 
red and vilets blue all 
rightand so dol. W HP. 


Piggy waded home 
through blood that 
night. The boys could 
not resist calling out 
\ “Friend Mary” of 
‘Hello, Roses Red,” 


= though each boy knew 


; | that his taunt would 

| bring ona fight. Piggy 

fought boys who were 

— three classes above 

_ watched the teacher's — him. He_ whipped 
finger crook a signal for groups of boys of 


assorted sizes from the 
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lower grades; but the fighting took him 
away from his trouble and in most cases 
he honored his combatants. He was 
little the worse for wear when he chased 
the last swarm of them into his father’s 
cow lot, fastened them in, and went at 
them one by one witha shingle. A child 
living next door to the Penningtons had 
brought the news of Piggy’s disgrace to 
the neighborhood, and by supper-time 
Mrs. Pennington knew the worst. 
While the son and heir of the house 
was bringing in his wood and doing his 
chores about the barn, he felt some- 
thing in the air about the kitchen 
which warned him that new tortures 
awaited him. 

A boy would rather take a dozen 
whippings at school than have the 
story of one of them come home. And 
Piggy thought with inward trembling 
that he would rather report even a 
whipping at home than face his mother 
in the dishonor which covered him. 
At supper Mrs. Pennington repeated 
the legend of the note with great 
solemnity. When her husband showed 
signs of laughing, she 
glared at him. Her son 











saw the hired girl giggle.” 


ton told her husband, in the repressed 
tone which she used when expressing 
her diplomatic communications, that 
he would have ‘to take that boy in 
hand.” Whereupon the father leaned 
back in his chair and laughed, laughed 
until he grew red in the face, laughed 
till the pans in the kitchen rattled, 
laughed—to use the words of his wife 
in closing the incident—“‘ like a natural 
born simpleton.” And the son—alas 
for Piggy Pennington—he might affect 
great pride in his amours 
when the hired girl teased 





ate rapidly in silence. fi IN BREAD him; he might put on a 
Over his mother’s should- = A brave face and even lure 
ers Piggy saw the hired rst himself into the belief that 
girl giggle. . The i | this arch tormentor saw him 
only reply that - wes only as a gay deceiver; but 
Mrs. Pennington when the lights were out, 


could get to her 
questions was, 
‘““Aw, that ain't 
nothin’,”’ or “‘Aw, 
gee whiz, ma, you 
must think that’s 
somethin’.” But 
she proclaimed in 
the presence of the 
father, the son, and the hired girl, that 
if she ever caught a boy of hers getting 
‘ girl-struck ’’ she would “ show him,” 
which, being translated, means much 
that no dignified young gentleman 
likes to contemplate. But when the 
son was out of hearing, Mrs. Penning- 





** Her son ate rapidly 


in stlence. 


Piggy covered his head with 
the bed-clothes, and grew hot 
and cold by turns, till sleep 
came and bore him away from 
his humiliation. 

All day Saturday, before 
the Bud Perkins surprise 
party, Piggy Pennington and 
Mealy Jones were inseparable. 
And Piggy, who was the King of Boy- 
ville, came down from his throne and 
walked humbly with Mealy, the least of 
all his courtiers. In fact, in his noctiva- 
gations since the reading of his note 
Piggy had become needlessly deferential 
and considerate of the feelings of his 
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boasted of it to the mothers of other boys.’ 


rival. If the two entered a crowd and 
played “ feet and a half” or “ slap and 
a kick” or “ leap-frog,”” and if Mealy 
was “it ’’—and poor Mealy was gene- 
rally “it” in any game—Piggy did not 
jump viciously on Mealy’s wobbly 
back, nor did he slap hard, nor 
kick hard, as he would have 
slapped or kicked in other days, 
before he descended from his 
throne to dyell with the beasts 
of the field on that fatal Friday. 
Pride kept Mealy on the rack that 
Saturday. Time and again his 
little, freckled, milky face hit the 
moist springy ground as Bud or 
Abe or Jim bumped into him at 
their play. He was glad when 
the day ended and he could go 
home. For Mealy Jones abhorred 
the dirt that begrimed his face 
and soiled his white starched 
collar. He liked to play in luke 
warm water, to slosh in the suds, 
and to rub his soft little hands 
whiter and whiter in the foam. 
His cleanliness pleased his 
mother, and she boasted of it to 
the mothers of other boys, «, 


mothers of boys with high water-marks 
just above their shirt collars; of boys 
who had to be yanked back to the 
roller-towel after washing to have their 
ears rubbed ; of bad, bad, bad boys who 
washed their feet in the dew of the 
grass at night and told their mothers 
that they had washed them at the tub 
at the pump; of wicked and sinful boys 
who killed toads and cried noisily when 
their warts bled in the hot water; in 
fact, to the mothers of nearly all the 
boys in Boyville. And thus it came 
about that Boyville, having Mealy Jones 
set before it as a model child, con- 
tracted a cordial hate for him, and rose 


against him when he presumed to 
contest with Piggy for his Heart’s 
Desire. Yet all Boyville loved a fight, 


and all Boyville goaded the King to 
wrath, teased him, bantered him, and 
even pretended to doubt his word. 
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sat on the front porch, and reviewed the entire affair.” 
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Therefore, when Piggy Pennington, the 
King of Boyville, dressed for the party 
that night in his Sunday clothes and 
his Sunday shoes and limped down the 
sidewalk to the Jones’s, where the boys 
and girls were to meet before descending 
upon Bud Perkins, there was rancor in 
the royal heart and maternal hair-oil 
on the royal head. But a strange throb 
of glad pain in the pit of the royal 
stomach came at the thought of the 
two bright eyes that would soon meet 
his own. The eyes made him forget 
his blistering shoes, and a smile at the 
door divested his mind of the serrated 
collar upon which his head had been 
pivoting for five distracted minutes. 
The last of all to go was his pride 
in the hair-oil, but it fell before a voice 
that said: “ Well, you got here, did 
you ?” 

That was all. But it was enough to 
make Piggy Pennington feel the core of 
a music-box turning inside him while 
outside the company saw the King of 
Boyville transformed into a very red 
and very sweaty youth holding madly 
to the back of his cuffs and chuckling 
deliriously. In a daze he took off 
his hat, and put a sack of oranges, 
his part in the evening’s refreshment, 
on a table in the next room. When he 
regained consciousness, Piggy noticed 
that Mealy Jones, who had pranced into 
the room with much unction, was 
sitting next to his Heart’s Desire. The 
children were making merry chatter. 
Piggy took his place on the end of a 
lounge, and turning his back to the 
guilty pair, gave an “injin”’ pinch to 
Jimmy Sears, who sat next to him, with 
orders to “pass it on.” Indeed, so 
unconcerned was Piggy to the progress 
of the affair behind him that he began 
to shove the line of the boys on the 
lounge; the shoving grew into a 
shuffle, and the shuffle into a wrestle, 
which ended on the front porch. At 
length Piggy stalked through the room 
where the girls were sitting, saying, 
when he returned with his oranges and 
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his hat: “ Come on, fellers, everybody’s 
here.” 

The boys on the porch followed 
Piggy’s example, and in a minute or 
two they stood huddled at the gate 
calling to the girls in the house to 
hurry. When the girls were on the 
porch, the boys struck out, and the two 
groups, a respectable distance apart, 
walked through the town. Mealy Jones 
was enjoying the triuniph of his life, 
walking proudly between the noisy boys 
and giggling girls beside—but why 
linger over the sickening details of 
man’s duplicity and woman’s worse 
than weakness. 

The young blades of the Court of 
Boyville waited politely at the gate 
before the house where Bud Perkins 
lived with Miss Morgan, his foster 
mother. When the maidens arrived, 
all the company went trooping up Miss 
Morgan’s steps. After Piggy had 
chased Bud from the front door into a 
closet, from which the host fought his 
way gallantly into the middle of the 
floor, the essential preliminaries of the 
evening’s entertainment were over. A 
little later the games began. First, 
there was “ forfeits.” Then came “ tin- 
tin.” “Clap in and clap out,” followed, 
and finally, after much _protestation 
from the girls, but at the earnest 
solicitation of Mealy Jones, “ post- 
office” started. Piggy did not urge nor 
protest. He had gone through the 
games listlessly, occasionally breaking 
into a spasm of gaiety that was clearly 
hollow, and afterwards sinking into 
profound indifference. For how could 
a well-conditioned boy be gay with a 
heart ache under his Sunday shirt and the 
spectacle before his eyes of a freckled 
human cock-sparrow darting round and 
round the bower of his Heart’s Desire. 
Under such circumstances it was 
manifestly impossible for him to see the 
eyes that sought his in vain across the 
turmoil of the room. Indeed, a voice 
pitched a trifle high to carry well spoke 
for him to hear, but met deaf ears. A 
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little maid in a black-and-red check 
which the King of Boyville once pre- 
ferred to royal purple even made her 
way across the throng—undesignedly, 
he thought, but Piggy basked in the 
joy of her presence and made no 
sign to show his pleasure. A little later 
in the shuffle of the game, Piggy and 
his Heart’s Desire were far apart. 
Half an hour passed, but still he did 
not revive. Mealy Jones called her 
out in “ post-office,” and Piggy thought 
he saw a smile mount her brow. That 
was too much. When the dining-room 
closed behind the black and _ red 
checked dress, the pitcher that enclosed 
his woe broke and the wheel at the 
cistern of sehis endurance stopped. 
Mealy Jones came into the room, and 
the boy who kept the “ post-office” 
called out “ Piggy Pennington;” but the 
slam at the front door was his answer. 
Piggy sat on the front porch and 
reviewed the entire affair. It began 
when his Heart’s Desire had fluttered 
into his autograph album with a coy: 


“When this you see 
Remember me.” 


He followed the corrugated course of 
true love step by step up to its climax 
where, a week before, she had given 
him his choice of her new pack of 
assorted visiting-cards. He rose at the 
end of five minutes’ somber meditation, 
holding the curling gelatine card of his 
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had fluttered into his autograph album.” 








choice in his warm hand. After vent- 
ing a heavy sigh, he checked a notion 
to throw away the token of his undoing 
and put it back into his pocket. While 
he was plotting dark things against the 
life and happiness of Mealy Jones, 
Piggy heard the sound of the merri- 
ment within and a mischievous smile 
spread over his angry countenance. 
He tiptoed to the window and _ peeped 
in. Hesaw his Heart’s Desire sitting 
alone. He cheered up a little, not 
much—but sufficiently to reach in his 
pocket for his tick-tack. 

Now, it may be clearly proved, if 
necessary, that the tick-tack was inven- 
ted by the devil. | Any wise man’s son 
knows that every 
boy between the 
ages of ten and 
fourteen carries 
with him at all 
times a complete 
outfit of the me- 
chanical devices 
on which _ the 
devil holds the 
patent and de- 
mands a royalty. 
So there is_no- 
thing really 
strange in the 
statement that 
Piggy Penning- 
ton took from 
Sunday 





“ 4 Little maid in a black- —_ 
and-red check.” h 1S 
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** At this important bit of repartee.” 


clothes, beneath a _ pocket full of 
Rewards of Merit for regular attendance 
at Sunday-school—all dated before the 
Christmas-tree—a spool with notched 
wheels, a lead pencil, and a bit of fish- 
line. The line wound round the spool. 
Piggy put the pencil through the hole in 
the spool, and held the notched rims of 
the spool against the window-pane by 
pressing on the pencil axle. He gave the 
cord a quick jerk, a rattle, a wail, and a 
shriek were successfully produced by the 
notches whirring onthe glass. Thecom- 
pany within doors screamed. Everyone 
knew it was Piggy, but no one ever 
lived with nerves strong enough to 
withstand the shock of a tick-tack. At 
the first shock those in-doors decided 
to ignore the -disturbance. But it 
occurred twice afterwards, and a third 
tick-tack at a party isadare. So the 
boys took it up. As Piggy ran he 
forgot his hot heavy shoes; he felt the 
night wind on his face and in his hair. 
He cared nothing for his pursuers; he 
ran for the gladness that came with 
running. Now he slackened his pace, 
and let the boys catch up with him, 
and again he spread the mocking 
distance between them. He turned 
down an alley and eluded the pack. 

All the youngsters of the party, even 
the girls, had scampered out of the 
house to watch the race. When Piggy 
vaulted the back-yard fence into Miss 
Morgan’s garden, he heard the pursuers 


half a block away. He saw a hundred 
feet distant a bevy of girls standing on 
the side-walk. And he saw, too, as he 
came bounding down the lot, something 
that made him fairly skim over the 
earth : his Heart’s Desire standing alone 
near the porch in his path under an 
apple-tree. The exhilaration of the 
chase had made him forget his trouble. 
He was so sure-footed in the race that 
he forgot to be abashed for the moment 
and came bounding down by the apple- 
tree. He was full of pride. When he 
stopped he was the King of Boyville 
and every inch a king. The king should 
be blamed. It wasall over in a second 
—almost before he had stopped. He 
aimed at her cheek, but he got her ear. 
That was the first that he knew of it. 
Piggy seemed to return to life then. In 
his confusion he seemed to feel himself 
shriveling up to his normal size— 
shriveling and frying. In an instant he 
was gone, and Piggy Pennington ran 
into the group of girls on the sidewalk 
and let them catch him and hold him. 
The breathless youths went into the 
house telling their adventures in the 
race between gasps. But Piggy didn’t 
dare to look at his Heart’s Desire for as 
much as five minutes—a long time. 
No one had seen him beneath the 
apple-tree. He was not afraid of the 
teasing, but he was afraid of a withering 
look from his Heart’s Desire—a look 
that he felt with a parching fear in his 
throat would throw the universe into 
an eclipse for him. He observed that 
she got up and changed her seat, to be 
rid of Mealy Jones. At first Piggy 
thought that was a good sign, but a 
moment later he reasoned that the 
avoidance of Mealy was inspired pro- 
bably by loathing for all boys. He dared 
not seek her eyes, but he mingled noisily 
in the crowd for a while, and then, on a 
desperate venture, carelessly snapped a 
peanut shell and hit his Heart’s Desire 
on the chin. He seemed to be looking 
a thousand miles away in another 
direction than that which the missile 
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took. He waited nearly a minute—a 
long, uncertain minute—for a response. 

Then the shell came back ; it did not 
hit him—but it might have done so— 
that was all he could ask. He snapped 
shells slyly for a quarter of an hour, 
and was very happy. Once he looked 
—not exactly looked; perhaps peeked 
is the better word ; took just the tiniest 
lightning peek out of the tail of his eye, 
and found a smile waiting for him. At 
supper, if anyone save Piggy had tried 
to take a chair by his Heart’s Desire 
when the plates came around, there 
would have been a fight. Mealy Jones 
knew this, and he knew what Piggy did 
not know, that it would have been a 
fight of one against two. So Piggy sat 
bolt upright in his chair beside the 
black-and-red checked dress, and talked 
to the room at large; but he spoke no 
word to the maiden at his side. She 
noticed that Piggy kept dropping his 
knife, and the solicitude of her sex 
prompted her to ask: “ Are your hands 
cold, Winfield ?”’ 

And the instinct of his sex to hide a 
fault with a falsehood made Piggy nod 
his head. 

Then she answered: “ Cold hands, a 
warm heart! °’ 

At this important bit of repartee, the 
King of Boyville so forgot his royal 
dignity that he let an orange-peel drive 
at Jimmy Sears, and pretended not to 
hear her. His only reply was to joggle 
her arm when she reached for the cake. 
Piggy was so exuberant and in such 
high spirits that he put his plate on his 
chair and made Bud Perkins walk 
turkey fashion three times around the 
room. He forgot the disgrace which 
his note had brought to him in the 
school; he forgot the pretensions of 
Mealy Jones; he did not’ wish 


to forget the episode of the apple- 
tree, and for the time Piggy 
Pennington lived in a most peculiar 
world, made of hazel eyes and _ red- 
ribboned pig-tails, all circling around on 
a background of red-and-white checked 
flannel. 

After that nothing mattered very 
much. It didn’t matter that Piggy’s 
shoes, which had bruised his feet in the 
race, began to sting like fire; it didn’t 
matter much if Mealy Jones’s mother 
did come for him with a lantern and 
break up the party. It didn’t matter if 
Jimmy Sears did call out, “ Hello, 
Roses Red,” when the boys reached the 
bedroom where their hats were; for a 
voice that Piggy knew cried back from 
the adjoining room, “ You think you’re 
cute, don’t you, old smarty!” Nothing 
in the world could matter then, for had 
not Piggy Pennington five minutes 
before handed a card to his Heart’s 
Desire, which read : 


IF I MAY NOT C U HOME 
MAY I NOT SIT ON THE FENCE 


AND C U GO BY? 





And had not she taken it, and said 
merrily, “I’m going to keep this.” 
What could matter after that open 
avowal ? 

And so it came to pass in a little 
while that the goodly company, headed 
by the King or Boyville, filed gaily down 
the path. They walked two by two, 
and they started ona long, uneven way. 
But the king of Boyville was full of joy 
—a kind of joy so strange that wise 
men may not measure it ; a joy so rare 
that even kings are proud of it? 
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TRUE STORIES FROM THE UNDER-WORLD 


By JosiAH FLYNT AND FRANCIS WALTON 


II.—FOUND GUILTY: Or 
YORK CROAKED A “GUN” 


HOW THE “FLY COPPERS” OF NEW 
WHEN THEIR CORPORATE PRIDE 


WAS WOUNDED 


WitH DRAWINGS FROM STUDIES OF TYPES IN THE ROGUES’ GALLERY 


the Under-World is that of 

being in the right in a contest 
with the Powers that Rule. When a 
man adds to this misfortune the sheer 
folly of pressing his right offensively, 
the gods have abandoned him. The 
gods had abandoned Howard Slifer, 
even in the hcur of his triumph; from 
the first his humiliation 
tainty—the precise 
time and manner of 
it only were left in 
doubt. 

Howard Slifer 
was a gentleman of 
the Under-World 
who allowed it to be 
generally known 
that any one who 
asked him for a fight 
would get it. A sen- 
sitive recognition of 
the claims of other 
people, and an 
austere respect for 
them, does not 
belong to the point 
of honor in the 
Under-World. 
There the point of 
honor is for the most 
part concerned with 
a man’s recognition of his own claims, 
and with his determination to have 
other people austerely respect them. 
And Howard Slifer was punctiliously 
honorable. 


A MONG the graver misfortunes in 


was a cCer- 





tN 


He was possessed of considerable 
sums of ready money, kept, with some 
trifling exceptions, in strong-boxes, the 
formulas for opening which invariably 
included a drill and a bit of dynamite. 
The trifling exceptions were small 
matters of loose coin and broken rolls 
of bank-notes which people of fortune, 
who had had no previous acquaintance 
with Mr. Slifer, stood and delivered 

to him “at sight ” 
and ‘‘on demand,” 
and, by a solecism 
in their business 
habits, asked no 
quittance or receipt. 
His physique was a 
patent of nobility in 
which all who stood 
might read a power 
to levy taxes and to 
assure possession of 
his personal estate 
wherever he might 
find it. He was of 
that build that led 
men to follow him 
with their eyes, and 
to speculate upon 
wthe amount of 
** punishment ” he 
could take and could 
inflict. While they 
speculated, they respected him greatly 
—and his ox and hisass and everything 
that was his. 

Captain Brigstock of the —— Pre- 
cinct was not a man, he was a deputy- 


Howard Slifer. 
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divinity, and respected nothing except 
the arch-deputies, his official superiors. 
Technically, there were sharp limita- 
tions to his constitutional powers over 
mere mortals ; but in practice, technical 
distinctions so seldom obtruded them- 
selves upon his notice that his sense of 
them was apt to become quite vague. 
What the precise occasion was of his 
entering Mr. Slifer’s domicile, nobody 
in the outer world ever plucked up 
courage to ask him. When Slifer was 
asked, he said that the captain had 
dropped in unofficially, on ‘ private 
business,” and added no comment be- 
yond a malign grin. There was an 
impression in the outer world that the 
captain had made his visit expressly at 
a time when he knew Mr. Slifer was 
not at home, and that Mr. Slifer had 
returned unexpectedly. What was 
certain is that the captain made his 
exit from the Slifer domicile in uncon- 
ventional haste, and that no mention 
of the incident was ever made in the 
public prints. He had reached the street 
from a second-story window, through 
which he had backed with such violence 
as to bring away the sash. This was 
the hour of the haughty Slifer’s triumph 
and the hour when the gods abandoned 
the captain. 

Three wetks.afterward, there occurred 
a manifestation of esprit de corps among 
the Powers that Rule which it was not 
pleasant to contemplate. Patrolman 
Hooper, of Captain Brigstock’s pre- 
cinct, had been murdered over night 
while on duty; and not only in Brig- 
stock’s precinct, but throughout the 
city, the force was of one mind. It 
was not only that an officer on duty is 
not safe, for not a man of them was 
safe; but there was an element of insult 
and effrontery in an attack upon a 
patrolman that stirred something more 
in his associates than personal fear. It 
touched their corporate pride. 

‘“* Somebody’s got to croak for this,” 
Detective Swinton declared senten- 
tiously to a group of his brother 
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‘*sleuths.” ‘I don’t care if Hooper 
was only a Flatty. He was a copper, 
and we fly cops have got to send some 
bloke to the chair for baistin’ him. 
There’s a push o’ guns in this town 
that thinks Flatties don’t count, that 
there won’t be much of a kick when 
one of ’em’s keeled over, an’ they’ll 
croak some of us fly céps before long if 
we don’t learn ’em a lesson.”’ 

“It wasa great bull somebody wasn’t 
croaked for the killin’ o’ Patrolman 
Stimson two years ago. Stimson was 
a fool right enough to go up against the 
gang that did him, but if one of ’em had 
croaked for baistin’ him, Hooper ‘ud 
be alive now. I tell you, guns are just 
like kids when it comes to learn ’em 
anything. If they see ’t ye mean busi- 
ness they’ll crawl, but if ye monkey 
with ‘em, they'll t’row ye down. 
There’s some that thinks that guns ‘ll 
act on the level with coppers whether 
they got to or not. That’s d—d rot. 
Course there’s some squarer than 
others; but I’ve known all kinds for 
twenty-five years, an’ I give it to ye 
straight, they ain’t built to like us. 
They got the same class feelin’ *t we 
have, an’ if we don’t croak one of ’em 
for doin’ Hooper, they’ll get so nervy 
that coppers ‘Il be droppin’ in their 
tracks ev’ry month. They got to be 
called down.” 

The law for the Powers that Prey is: 
It ts better ninety-nine guilty men should 
escape than that one innocent man should 
suffer. The law for the Powers that Rule 
is: Anexample mustbe made. The Powers 
that Prey must suffer as a clan for an 
offence against the Powers that Rule. 
The clan must give up its offending 
member, or must stand in uncertainty 
and terror of where precisely the hand 
of the force will strike. That it will 
strike somewhere there must not be the 
slightest doubt. 

The orders of Captain Brigstock were 
laconic, and smacked of his superhuman 
authority. He recognized no impossi- 
bility in the case; he spoke with the 
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accent of 
simply : 

‘Find him: I don’t want to hear a 
word about difficulties: d—n the diffi- 
culties: I want him found.” 

There were for the moment but the 
slightest indications to go upon. 
Hooper must have been struck from 
behind, must have turned upon his 
assailant, and in the scuffle lost his 
helmet. At least, he had been stabbed 
twice in the back and had received a 
heavy downward blow in the temple, 
from which his helmet would have 
saved him. The mainspring of his 
watch had been broken; and the hands 
marked five minutes past four, thus 
determining almost with exactness 
the moment he was assaulted. His 
assailant had been hurt, and could be 
traced by blood-stains to a sheltered 
doorway half a block distant, where he 
had seemingly bound up his wounds 
and changed his clothes. A hundred 
other details were reported, but for 
three days these remained, in spite of 
the command of deputied omnipotence, 
the only ones that were significant. 
Then came a statement that a short 
time before his death Patrolman 
Hooper had had difficulty with Howard 
Slifer, and that high words had been 
exchanged. . . . 

It is said that Slifer attempted to 
break away when he found himself safe 
within the walls of the station-house in 
the —— Precinct. He was, at all 
events, soundly clubbed before he was 
locked in his cell. The blows given 
were actually measured according to 
his powers for taking punishment: it 
may be doubted whether Captain Brig- 
stock had been more _ thoroughly 
bruised when he measured his length 
in the street. It is perhaps a chance 


omnipotence. He said 


coincidence that the captain was pre- 
sent while Slifer was being taught the 
power of the law. 

The evidence against the prisoner was 
worked up with systematic vigor. The 
negative 


evidence, especially, was 


‘prisoner or not. 
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significant: it could not be discovered 


that at the time Patrolman Hooper was . 


struck down, the prisoner was not near 
at hand. 

Patrolman Gundy, in a misguided 
moment, opined that almost at the 
precise time of the murder he had seen 
the prisoner enter a house a dozen 
blocks distant from the scene of the 
affair. The outburst of disapproval 
with which this statement was received 
made Patrolman Gundy uncertain, first 
about the time, then about the precise 
man, and finally about whether or not 
he had seen any one. 

Patrolman Conard opined that at a 
quarter to five he had passed a man, 
who might be the prisoner, within a 
block of the scene of the affair. The 
captain asked him what in the name of 
things unprintable “his glims were 
for,” and told him point-blank that 
any one not an ass could say whether 
a man that he had passed was the 
Patrolman Conard 
became certain that he was not an 
ass, and certain that he had passed the 
prisoner—that the hour was a quarter 
to five, or a quarter to four or to 
three. 

A safe had been blown open in the 
building immediately in front of which 
Patrolman Hooper’s body was found, 
and the prisoner’s method of collecting 
the living that the world owed him was 
well known. There were a number of 
other people who employed the same 
method, but that is a matter of detail. 
The abandoned clothes were much too 
short in the arms and legs for the 
prisoner, and much too small to have 
been drawn on over a second suit ; but 
clad in his underclothing it was just 
possible that he could have squeezed 
into them, and the less perfectly they 
fitted him the better the disguise. At 
the time he was stripped and examined 
in his cell he had so many recent 
wounds that the only difficulty was to 
decide which of them his captors had 
not given him. 
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The indictment before the grand jury 
was secured by evidence which, as the 
newspapers said, was so ‘‘ overwhelm- 
ingly convincing,” that murder in the 
first degree was the only charge per- 
missible. The district attorney publicly 
complimented the police on their hand- 
ling of the case, and declared that never 
before in his activity as public prose- 
cutor had he known of a murderer who 
was not actually seen committing the 
crime being brought to the bar of 
justice with proof of guilt so thoroughly 
established and ably presented. In an 
interview with a representative of the 
press, he said: ‘‘ Captain Brigstock’s 
men have not only avenged the murder 
of their brother officer, they have 
demonstrated afresh the remarkable 
ability of the city’s police force. It is 
no light matter to protect a city as 
large as ours, which in the very nature 
of things becomes a Mecca and a 
Medina for criminals; and it is 
gratifying to know that our safety is 
looked after by so conscientious a band 
of officers.” 

The patrolmen ordered before the 
grand jury not only distinctly remem- 
bered seeing Slifer in the near neigh-: 
borhood of the scene of the crime soon 
after it was committed, but they pro- 
duced the ~veapon with which Hooper 
had been struck down, and showed 
the jury several rolls of bills, taken 
from Slifer’s pockets, which there was 
no doubt were part of the plunder he 
had secured in the safe robbery. Free 
to indulge his imagination as to how 
the struggle between Hooper and Slifer 
took place, the prosecuting attorney 
portrayed the villain discovered by the 
virtuous Hooper in the act of blowing 
open the safe, or in the act of 
endeavoring to escape, no matter 
which. The intellectual and wholly 
impatient jury, who had business of 
their own which they were not attend- 
ing to, saw in their mind’s eye the 
prosecuting attorney’s vivid picture, 
saw the villain Slifer blow open the 
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safe, saw him make his escape, saw 
the devoted Hooper attempt to arrest 
him, saw the struggle, the blows, the 
gleam of the knife. Finally, they saw in 
private, with eyes not of the mind, Slifer’s 


mishandled body. To add force to 
these specific arguments, Slifer’s record, 
both as a “‘peterman” and convict, 
was produced, and he was declared to 
be one of the most desperate offenders 
in the country. There was nothing 
for the intellectual and _ wholly 
impatient jury to do but indict him, 
and he was bound over till the next 
term of court. 


* * * * * * 


Francis Pirie and James Schell were 
two travellers of the Under-World who 
had just returned from Europe to 
secure fresh letters of credit. They had 
made the fashionable grand tour of the 
Continent, had ‘‘ blown themselves ” at 
the Monte Carlo “crib,” had seen 
wonderful things in forbidden Paris, 
and had come back to ‘“ God’s coun- 
try’ to attend to business until their 
bank accounts should permit of another 
trip abroad. Schell had suggested 
while they were in Paris that they 
recoup their fortunes on the spot, and 
avoid the sea-sickness and miscellaneous 
locomotion, but Pirie’s counsel had 
prevailed; and they had arrived in 
“God’s country” about three weeks 
previous to the murder of Patrolman 
Hooper. 

“There’s dough on this side all 
right,” Pirie admitted in reply to 
Schell’s suggestion that they establish 
themselves in the French capital: “but 
it. ain’t our kind o’ dough. I been 
rubberin’ round pretty strong since I 
been on this side, an’ I’m next to how 
the money market stands over here. 
You remember that fellow from Vienna 
’t I borrowed a hundred from in Rome, 
an’ how he kept tellin’ me to be sure 
an’ return it by the time I said I would? 
Well, he shows the whole business. 
He was a nice enough bloke, an’ had 
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the rocks an’ all that, but he ain’t the 
kind o’ bloke that let’s you an’ me live 
an’ take trips abroad. When he 
figures up his accounts at the end o’ 
the year,ev’rything must balance. He’il 
have a whole string o’ items jus’ called. 


‘Man ain’t made o’ wood, but he 
knows’7 where 
them _ contribu- 


tions went. See ? 
Well, it’s the 
same all over 
Europe; they all 
got to know 
where and how 
their dough went, 
who got it, and W/; 
what they got for Mp yy 
it. It ‘ud kill ’em ZY 
to figureuponeo’ / 4 ¥. 
the columns in 
their account 
books, and have 
to write after it: 


‘Gone, an’ d—n 
me if I know 
where.’ 


“They've got 
dough, but they 
ain’t got no dough 
to lose without 
makin’ a—— of a 
beef about it. See 
what they did with Bidwell when he made 
that Bank o’ England touch in the early 
seventies. Gave him life! W’y, them 
Englishmen thinks money is somethin’ 
sacred, holy, religious-like. I gamble a 
thousand that old bank could be 
touched up again for a million or two, 
but they'd hang the bloke that done it. 
It’s not like that on the other sides 
ev'ry year there’s just so much dough 
lyin’ around loose to be swiped, an’ if it 
ain’t swiped it’s -put down in the profit 
column. It’s the same kind o’ dough 
that’s lookin’ for circulation in poker 
games. It wants to keep movin’ an’ 
changin’ hands, an’ guns is there to 
give it rope. See? It’s a kind o’ 
Providence !’ 


Captain Brigstock, 





a deputy-divinity. 


“ An’ the coppers is there to make 
the guns trouble,” retorted Schell. 
It’s all right about the loose dough, 
but how about the loose fly cops? I'd 
rather take my chanst with ten o’ these 
Rube coppers here in Paris ‘n with one 
o’ the fly elbows in York.” 

“Aw, every- 
body’s a copper 
on this. side,” 
urged Pirie. “ You 
remember that 
gun in Berlin 
tryin’ to make a 
get’ away after 
he’d picked the 
moll’s pocket, an’ 
how the whole 
street sprinted 
afterhim? That’s 
the way they do 
things on this side 
—the crowd is in 
sympathy with 
the copper an’ not 
with the gun. In 
the States they 
give a gun a 
runnin’ chance, 
an’ let the 
copper do the 
chasin’. That’s 
what’s what an’ 
the way it ought to be.” 

* 5 s * * 

The morning of the day following the 
murder of Patrolman Hooper, two men 
were in earnest conversation “in a 
gaudily furnished room in an uptown 
hotel. One lay on the bed with a 
bandage around his head; and from 
the blood-stains on the clothes it was 
evident that he was nursing a wound; 
the other sat at the bedside. The two 
were registered on the hotel’s books as 
coming from Sydney, Australia, and 
had signed names as Richard Wamper- 
son and Jackson Mather.” 

“ You put his light out all right,” the 
man at the bedside remarked. “ They 
picked him up croaked.” 
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“Serves the duffer right,”” mumbled 
the invalid. “ Anybody been copped 
out yet?” 

“ The ‘ pipers ’ say—jes’ listen to my 
furrin eddication !—that the police have 
pinched that Michigan bloke, Slifer. 
We done a bit with him in Cherry Hill 
eight years back ; remember? the bloke 
‘at made old Brigstock take that quick 
sneak out of his flat one day. They’re 
going to railroad him for fair. The 
‘World’ says the police found the 
weapon en him, an’ 
the ‘ Journal’ claims 
‘'t he had some o’ the 
bank’s dough in his 
pockets.” 

“Them newspapers 
is gettin’ real wise. 
What a lot they do 
know! Seems like a 
gun can’t do nothin’ 
any more ’thout bein’ 
pinched for somethin’ 
else !”’ 

This comment was 
certainly ungrateful, 
the invalid not having 
been pinched of late for 
anything. More than 
that, it was unintelli- 
gent: the invalid did 
not understand the 
arrangement of things 
which makes imagina- 
tive “ news” columns indispensable. 

“I'd sooner be pinched for what I 
didn’t do ’n what I done; it riles a 
bloke’s senses o’ justice to be accused 
false an’ helps him to put up a front,” 
declared the other. “ But you kieked 
in Payree about ev'rybody bein’ a 
copper in Europe an’ a gun havin’ no 
chance; what do you call the news- 
papers in this country but coppers ? ” 

“Fly ones, ain’t they? They ain't 
copped you an’ me; they’re as dead as 
de stiffs in the Front Office!” 

“ They say Slifer got away with the 
full 50,000 because they only found a 
few rolls on him. They're smart, they 
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are! They think he’s made a plant 
somewhere.” 

“Shows you how dead they are. 
They know about’s much who copped 
that coin as Slifer does. Course the 
police ’a’ got to put up a bluff, an’ ’r’ 
glad to pinch anybody; but you'd 
think them papers might take a tumble 
to themselves once in a while.” 

“Good job for us ’t we wasn’t 
mugged that time that old Freckleton 
got ‘is glims on us. Three years ago, 
ain't it?” 

‘Longer ‘n_ that, 
an’ besides, old Freck’s 
croaked. He’s the only 
man on the force ’t 
knew us.” 

“Oh, I ain’t Jeary, 
I ain’t; but it’s pie to 
take your constitu- 
tional without ev'ty- 
body rubberin’, Say, 
I guess I'll take a bit 
of a leg-loosener, an’ 
see "bout bankin’ that 
dough in_ London. 
That’s where we need 
it in our business, an’ 
the sooner we get it 
there the quicker. We 
want to mooch soon 
as you can stand for 
the ante!” 

“ A’ right, but don’t 
be long—I'm dead to the world up 
here alone. So long.” 

“So long.” 

a * ae a ‘ 

The night of the beginning of the 
eighth week after the murder of 
Patrolman Hooper, Francis Pirie and 
James Schell were sitting “ at whisky ” 
in a fashionable midnight resort in 
Sixth Avenue. Pirie should have been 
at home and in bed; almost any lay- 
man could have told him that he was 
gravely ill. He was a dime-novel 
spectre, and the flesh had drawn back 
on his bones till they began to stand 
out in sharp angles. The inference of 


Francis Pirie 
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an outsider would have been that. he 
was another of the victims which the 
life in fashionable midnight resorts 
sometimes demands; but inferences 
made by outsiders show their wit, and 
not their knowledge. The only person 
present who really knew what was what 
was James Schell, but he would not 
have admitted this even to Pirie. 
There was a look of disgust in his face 
while he watched the sick man reach 
feebly for his glass. 

“It’s a wonder 
you wouldn’t take 
a bracer. You've 
been _ bellyaching 
around these joints 
for the last two 
months, an’ I’m 
gettin’ tired 0’ 
lookin’ at you. I 
want to mooch to 
the other side. Any 
one ‘ud think that 
that copper had hit 
you witha base-ball 
bat, the way you 
play the baby act. 
He jus’ gave you a 
love tap with his 
mace, that’s all.” 

“A couple o’ love 
taps like that ‘ud 
‘a’ put out my light 
then and there,” 
Pirie answered wearily. 
man, Schell.” 

“Sick nothin’. Why the devil don’t 
you stay to home if you’re sick? You 
been followin’ me about for the last 
eight weeks like a cur purp. I never 
asked you to. Stay to home an’ nurse 
yourself if you’re so knocked up, I’m 
agreeable. I’m gettin’ badly tired o’ 
hearin’ you whine. You don’t need to 
be afraid o’ me; I ain’t goin’ to knock 
against you. Nobody ’ll ever find out 
from me ’t you an’ that flatty couldn’t 
hit it off together. I can keep as dead 
about that as you can. An’ I aint goin’ 
to do you out o’ the dough either. 


James Schell. 


“T’m a sick 





You'll get all that’s comin’ to you when 
we get to London. It’s banked there 
an’ half of it is your’n. But I give it to 
you straight, I’m goin’ to give you the 
chilly mit if you don’t stop doggin’ me 
round to all these joints.” 

“You give me the chilly mit!” 

Pirie sat upright in his chair with an 
obvious effort. The hand of death was 
upon the man really, but he had his 
grit with him. 

“That’s what I 
said. You're all 
right when you 
want to be, but I 
won't stand for any 
more of this 
shadowin’ me 
about—see? What 
I think is, you’re 
bug-house.”’ 

Merely to ac- 
knowledge that he 
was sick was a con- 
fession which, in 
the circumstances, 
it had cost Pirie 
more than Schell 
realized to make; 
to sit at a table 
with a man whom 
he had looked upon 
as his “pal” and 
hear that he was 
“bug-house” was a 
challenge which even his weakened 
state could not keep from accepting. 

“Take that you duffer,” he hissed 
between his teeth, and threw his beer 
glass with all! his might at Schell’s 
head. 

The fight was over before the atten- 
dants could interfere. Schell tried to 
throw Pirie to the floor, and Pirie sent 
a bullet through his heart. His light 
went out without a flicker. 


K a *¥ 
A man lay dying in the hospital ward 


of —— Prison. Captain Brigstock, of 
——Precinct, sat beside his couch. 
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“ Scheduled to croak, all right—ain’t 
I? Raise me up a bit Cap. Thanks.” 

“ That’s what they call it, Pirie.” 

“Well, Cap, I might as well tell you 
now as later. You got the wrong bloke 
in that Hooper business. Slifer did’nt 
do Hooper. Give me some more of 
that dope there—quick—I—I—am— 
dyin’. Lord, but it’s a dirty job to die: 
an’ me too—I die bad. That’s why I’m 
tellin’ you.” 

The stimulant revived him for a 
moment. 

“Say, Cap—me and Schell—you lis- 
tening ?>—put it on paper, blokey; I’m 
gettin’ kind o’ weak in me tubes: got 
the pencil there—me -an’ Schell, we 
croaked—gettin’ it down ?—we croaked 
Hooper ; me in front with a billy when 
his helmet dropped off and him behind 
with a knife. That stuff in the papers 
was rot. An’ Schell, I put his light 
out, d—n him. He tried to do me out 
of the dough. That’s why I’m here. 
See ?” 

Brigstock’s pencil paused, and Brig- 
stock himself took it for a sign of some 
special care of Providence for him that 
Pirie’s confession had been made to no 
one else. What kind of Providence 
would naturally choose him out to care 
for, and whether in highest heaven or 
deepest the other place, he had not 
leisure at the moment to inquire. 

“ Where’s the dough planted ?” Brig- 
stock asked. 

The sick man’s eyelids fluttered open, 
but with no recognition of Captain 
Brigstock or of his question: there was a 
great light of pain and anger in the 
eyes, and the lips drew back from the 
strong discoloured teeth. 








“You give me the chilly mit!” he 
almost shouted, half rising in bed. 
“ Take that, you duffer,” and he flung 
himself bodily on Captain Brighouse. 

It was quite true that Pirie died bad. 

That evening Brigstock in his lodg- 
ings meditated afresh on the special 
care of Providence. At the end of his 
meditations, which he had assisted by 
striding up and down the room, he knelt 
by the open fire and tore out and burned 
certain leaves from his note-book. 

* * * * * * 

The night of New Year’s Day, some 
ten months after the murder of Patrol- 
man Hooper, Howard Slifer sat in his 
cell in Prison, and talked through 
the bars of the cell door with his 
“death watch.”” The evidence given at 
the time of his indictment had been 
repeated with additions at the time of 
his trials, and among those additions 
the confession of Francis Pirie was not 
found. 

“You hear what I’m tellin’ you, 
Jackson,” Silfer said that night. “I 
ain’t turnin’ soft, an’ kickin’ ’bout goin’ 
to the chair: not me! It’s up to me to 
sit in it, that’s straight. An’ I’ve done 
enough to deserve croakin’ ten times 
over. But Jackson, it ain’t up to me 
to stand for the killin’ o’ Hooper. I 
didn’t do it. Course the evidence don’t 
look that way; an’ they think that 
they've got me dead to rights, but that 
jus’ shows how bug-house some o’ the 
things in this world are. Jackson, if 
Hooper could get out of his grave now, 
he’d say: ‘Slifer didn’t do it.’ I don’t 
mind croakin’ for anythin’ I done, but I 
hate like to croak for somethin’ I 
didn’t.” 
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THE RACE FOR THE NORTH POLE 
By WALTER WELLMAN 
RECENT PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN THE 


A CHAPTER OF 


ARCTIC 


HE Weilman Polar Expedition of 
T 1898-9 was characterised by one 
of the most remarkable tragedies 

and one of the finest deeds of human 
courage ever recorded. The hero who 
did this rare deed lives in the little 
town of Troms6, Norway, and it was 
at this far northern port that the mem- 
bers of the expedition, four Americans 
and five Norwegians, assembled in 
June, 1898. On the 26th day of that 
month we sailed in the expedition 
steamer “ Frithjof,” a stanch ship 
specially built for hard work in heavy 
ice. At Archangel, Russia, we took 


aboard eighty-three draught-dogs which 
Alexander Trontheim, of Tobolsk, had 
procured for us in sub-Arctic Siberia, 
among the Ostiaks who live near the 
mouth of the river Ob. A two-thou- 
sand-mile journey across mountains, 
tundra, steppes, and rivers had the 
faithful Trontheim brought his pack, 
assisted by others and a caravan ot 
reindeer. 

From Archangel we steamed north- 
ward through the White Sea to the 
Arctic Ocean, and in a week met the 
pack-ice at the seventy-seventh parallel 
of latitude. Our first onslaught apon 
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THE RACE FOR THE NORTH POLE 


the frigid bulwarks with which the 
well-nigh impregnable Pole is sur- 
rounded was not encouraging. We 


found no opening, but did soon dis- 
cover that our bunkers were running 
low of coal, and so we steamed back 
to Norway for reinforcements. Then 
north again, and soon we ‘were once 
more struggling with the pack-ice. A 
week of ramming, shoving, crowding, 
shivering through leads and openings, 
forcing them often when they did not 


exist, varied by frequent fogs in which 
it was necessary to lie to because we 
could not see a ship’s length ahead, 
brought us at last near the shores of 
Franz Josef Land. Happy indeed 
were we all when, on July 27th, we first 
beheld the glacier-capped mountains of 
this remote region. To our imagina- 
tions it presented itself as a paradise 
of opportunity. Next day, with anxious 
hearts, we anchored at Cape Flora, 
which for three vears had been the 
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** Suddenly they were surrounded by five or six big bulls, roaring 
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headquarters of the Jackson-Harms- 
worth (English) expedition. Here it 
was that Nansen and Jackson had had 
their dramatic meeting two years before 
—a chance encounter which doubtless 
saved the lives of Nansen and his faith- 
ful comrade, Lieutenant Johansen. 
Here, too, we had hoped for another 
meeting. When last heard from, 
Andrée’s balloon was drifting in this 
direction from Spitzbergen, and as 
he knew of the 


little hut, and landed our stores, equip- 
ment, and dogs. 

This was the last of July. In three 
days the ship sailed for Norway, and 
we were left alone for at least a year in 
the wilderness of ice. We were the 
only human inhabitants of that vast 
region, and our nearest neighbors 
were Russians and Samoyedes in 
Nova Zembla, 500 miles to the south- 
ward. A month or two of working 
weather re- 
mained _ before 





existence at 





this point. of the winter 
a good house should come 
amply stocked down upon us, 


with provisions, 
it was not im- 
possible he had 
been able to 
make his way 
hither the pre- 
vious autumn. 
Grievous was 
our disappoint- 
ment when we 
saw the doors 
and windows of 
Jackson’s house 
all boarded and 
barred, for we 
realized that 
thus ended all 
reasonable _ex- 
pectations that 











and we lost no 
time in setting 
our column in 
motion. Two 
days after the 
ship left us, a 
party under the 
command of the 
Meteorologist, 
Mr. E. B. Bald- 
win, of the 
United States 
Weather Bu- 
reau, set out to 
establish an 
outpost farther 
north, the 
farther the 
better. They 
started with 











the brave 
Swedes were to 
be seen again 
among the 
living. 

From Cape Flora we vainly en- 
deavored to push our ship northward 
through a strait, and later tried to 
steam round the south-eastern islands, 
where the Austro - Hungarian ship 
‘* Tegethoff”’ was lost in 1874, and thus 
to the north. But finding the way 
everywhere blocked with heavy ice, we 
finally decided to establish our head- 
quarters at Cape Tegethoff, Hall Island, 
latitude 80:05 ; and there we set up our 
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From a photograph by L. Szacinski, taken in June, 1898, before 
the departure of the Wellman Expedition. 


sledges, two 
small boats, 
dogs, and pro- 
visions, travers- 
ing a solid sheet of comparatively 
smooth ice upon bay and strait. The 
outlook was promising. But con- 
ditions often change with surprising 
rapidity in the Arctic, and in less 
than forty-eight hours this party 
found the apparently sound and safe 
ice breaking up under their feet and 
drifting rapidly out to sea in strong off- 
shore winds. They had to leap from 
one floating floe to another, now and 
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then hurriedly launching their small 
boats, only to pull them up again as 
quickly as possible to save them from 
being crushed in the ice. Nothing but 
desperate, even heroic work, enabled 
them to escape with their lives and out- 
fit and reach the solidland. Along the 
shore, over rough stones and _ pre- 
cipitous glacier-débris, now moving a 
part of their loads short distances by 
boat in open water, again taking to the 


these shores, and that was a quarter of 
a century before, when Payer, the dis- 
coverer of Franz Josef Land, passed 
near by it inasledgetrip. A few miles 
to the westward, on the other side of 
the sound, Nansen and Johansen had 
spent the winter of 1895-6 in a little 
hut or cave. Our men at once set to 
work to establish a post. The first 
thing was to build a hut. For this 
work they had better tools than Nansen 





























Mr. Wellman after thirteen months in the Arctic. 


ice - covered mountain-side for a 
hazardous journey over fissures and 
crevasses, they struggled for fully a 
month. Then the oncoming winter 
and the broken, drifting ice which filled 
the channel before them compelled a 
halt for good. 

This was at Cape Hellar, a little 
south of the eighty-first parallel of lati- 
tude. Only once had human feet trod 


and his comrade, but no_ better 
materials—only such as the country 
afforded. They gathered rocks and 
piled up the rough walls of a house. 
Two pieces of drift-wood, brought from 
Siberian rivers by currents and tide, 
formed the ridge-pole. The dried skins 
of walrus which were killed in the bay 
served for arcof. A chimney was built 
at one side, and upon a hearth of flat 
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rocks small bits of dried drift-wood 
and hunks of walrus blubber were 
burned, not for purposes of heating, 
but to boil the coffee and soup and fry 
the savory steaks of polar bear. Tons 
of walrus meat were cut in small 
squares out of the huge carcases of fif- 
teen of the sea-horses, and stored away 
in an ice-house (good refrigerator) for 
sustenance of the forty dogs during the 
long winter. A ton of condensed food 
for human use was accumulated here, 
most of it designed for the sledging 





With blocks 


parties the next spring. 
of snow and ice the men built huge 
walls around the hut, to afford some 
protection from the winter’s storms, 
making the camp look very much in- 


deed like a fort. 
it Fort McKinley. 

In getting our supplies our men had 
some lively adventures hunting walrus 
in the bay near Fort McKinley: As a 
rule the walrus is a harmless brute. 
His attentions to the human beings 
who invade his realm are usually con- 
fined to swimming 
about the boat for 


And so they named 























half an hour or 
longer, alternately 


diving and coming 
to the surface again. 
Whenever his ugly 
head appears above 
the water, curiosity 
and good-nature are 
seen bulging from 
his little round eyes. 
He acts as if this 
visitation of human 
beings, with their 
boats and oars and 
things, was a sort 
of circus got up for 
his special amuse- 
ment. But wound 
a cow or calf, and 
you may have a 
different story to 
tell. That is what 
our men did one 
day. They shot a 
mother walrus who 
had a calf under her 
flippers, and they 
were trying their 
best to secure the 
two carcasses before 
they should sink in 
the bay. Suddenly 
they were surround- 

















ed by five or six big 








** That instant a rough human figure emerged from the mouth of a tunnel 
leading down into the snow-bank. 
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** 4s I took my place at the head of the grave 


anger at this murderous attack upon 
their tribe. One big bull walrus, 
with his weight of from twelve hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred pounds which 
he is able to throw half out of 
water, that his huge tusks, a foot and a 
half in length, may rip the boat and 
capsize it, is a dangerous foe when one 
is out in a little craft only fifteen feet 


the men stoud aronud with bared heads.” 


long. But here were half-a-dozen bulls 
all ferociously angry, and all making 
for the one small boat in which our 
three men sat. The lives of those men 
depended upon the manner in which 
they met the onslaught. Fortunately 
they were experienced walrus-hunters, 
and not a man of them lost his nerve. 
Bert Bentzen, he of the mighty 
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shoulders, gave a few strokes with the 
oars, and sent the boat flying so that 
the enemy might not all be able to 
board at the same instant. Paul 
Bjoervig, who knows walrus as he 
knows his own children, told Mr. 
Baldwin, who had the one gun in the 
party, when and where to shoot, that 
not an instant or a bullet might be 
wasted. And he, good shot, quick as 
a cat, emptied the chamber of his 
Winchester with telling effect. Bull 
after bull retreated with a ball in his 
eye, the only spot worth hitting ina 
walrus, for his skin is an armor-plate 
of gristle and blubber four inches in 
thickness. The bay was red with 
blood, the waters were lashed into 
foam, and the bellowing of the bulls 
filled the air with a horrid din. 

They finally came faster than Mr. 
Baldwin could take care of them. Then 
Bert and Paul rose up, each with an 
oar in his hands, and beat the beasts 
over the head. Every time one of 
those ugly snouts rose by the side of 
the boat, with the wicked tusks gleam- 
ing white, there was an oar to meet it, 
or perchance a leaden ball. For fully 
a quarter of an hour the battle raged, 
and then, to the great relief of our 
weary men, the enemy suddenly with- 
drew, one by one, leaving two of their 
number floating lifeless upon the bay. 

Late in October, pursuant to his 
instructions, Mr. Baldwin prepared to 
return to Harmsworth House, our 
head -quarters at Cape Tagetthoff. He 
called for two volunteers to remain at 
the outpost during the winter to care 
for the dogs and guard the stores and 
equipment. All the men offered them- 
selves. Paul Bjoervig and _ Bert 
Bentzen were chosen, whereat Emil and 
Olaf Ellefsen and Daniel Johansen 
were grievously disappointed. As for 
Bjoervig and Bentzen, they were de- 
lighted. Neighbors and chums. at 


home, adventurous spirits both, this 
chance of spending an Arctic winter 
together in 


a snug little hut, well 
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stocked with things to eat and plenty 
of tobacco to smoke, was to them the 
realization of a dream. Nor was their 
ardor the outgrowth of any callow 
inexperience. Bjoervig had been in 
the Arctic almost every summer for 
twenty years, and with the Wellman 
expedition of 1894 and other parties 
had earned reputation as a daring, 
faithful ice-pilot. Bentzen had already 
passed three years in the white north 
as a member of Dr. Nansen’s crew of 
the “ Fram.” 

On the last day of October, Mr. 
Baldwin and his three men arrived at 
head-quarters, and the seven of us 
settled down for the winter in a little 
canvas-covered, decagonal house about 
fifteen feet in diameter. Our beds were 
reindeer-skin sleeping-bags spread out 
upon the floor. Our dining table was 
the top of a biscuit box, and our dishes 
a plate and mug for each man. Plenty 


.of good food we had, including Ameri- 


can flapjacks and oatmeal every morn- 
ing, and fresh bear-meat in stews or 
steaks every evening. Finally the 
darkness came on, and many storms, 
and the great cold. For 126 days and 
nights the sun was below the horizon. 
Throughout December it was _ just 
possible to distinguish midday from 
midnight. Our hut was drifted over 
with snow. Seen from the outside, 
there were just two things about it 
which indicated a human habitation— 
a diminutive black stove-pipe protrud- 
ing from the apex of the rounded, 
snow-heaped roof, and a black, yawn- 
ing hole in “ the front yard.’’ Through 
this hole we crawled like foxes to their 
burrow in order to make our way 
through two sheds or storehouses ‘and 
four doors to the living room within. 
How cheery were the sparks flying from 
that bit of a stove-pipe through the 
long night! And right comfortable 
were we in our lair, though at times the 
tiny stove in the center of it had to 
struggle against zero temperature at 
the outer edges of the apartment. 
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The much-dreaded Arctic night 
passed quickly. If any one suffered in 
spirits or was cast down with melan- 
cholia, he managed to conceal his 


journey was to be made to Fort 
McKinley and ‘beyond, straight north- 
ward, as far as we could go before 
diminution of supplies and advancing 





misfortune. There was plenty to do. summer commanded return. This was 
We had both work and sport. Many ‘‘the dash for the North Pole” which 
bears fell before our rifles. In the formed one part of our general expedi- 
bright moonlight it was fine tionary plan. The other 

° : as ; , , > - 
to strap ona pair of ski and NORTH POLE journey, subsequently success 


take a run over the crisp snow 
or coast down the glaciers on 
the mountain slopes near by. 
The scientific work demanded 
attention — meteorology, ob- 
servations in magnetism, 
studies of the brilliant aurorae 
borealis. There 
was the house- [/ 
keeping to be at- 
tended to, and the 
dogs to look after. 

Above all, the 
sledge journeys 
were to be pre- 
pared for. To 
make ready for a 
sledge trip seems 
a simple thing, but 
it is like organiz- 
ing an army corps 
for campaigns far 
from base in an 
enemy's coufitry. 
Day or night the 
leader of the ex- 
pedition had but 
one thought, one 
dream, and that 
was to arrange the 
countless details | 

















fully carried out, compassed 
the second phase of our 
general plan, which was to 
explore the then unknown 
eastern part of the Franz Josef 
Land archipelago. 

Acutely did we realize that, 
if we were to beat 
all records in our 
approach to the 
Pole and have our 
chance actually to 
reach it in case we 
found unusually 
favourable condi- 
tions, we must get 
up right early in 
the Arctic morn- 
ing. The records 
of the past had 
been established 
by trips from bases 
much farther 
P north. Thus 
Lockwood and 
Brainard, of the 
Greely party, who 
had carried the 
stars and stripes 
to 83:24, had set 
out from __head- 














for the field work 50° 


with the fewest 
possible mistakes 
and the greatest 
possible number of things that made 
for strength and security. A thousand 
picturesque or interesting incidents 
of this winter in the darkness are 
almost forgotten in the concentra- 
tion of mind and effort upon the 
arrangements for the sleigh trips. One 


of 1898-99, from 


2 — Kat. 


Map showing the route of the Wellman Expedition 
romsi, Norway, to Franz 
Josef Land and Return. 


quarters at 81:40. 
Dr. Nansen and 
Lieutenant Johan- 
sen, who had 
reached 86:14, had started from “ Fram” 
at 84:04. To eclipse the latter achieve- 
ment, we should have to travel 440 miles. 
But this much at least we all believed 
we should do, barring accident, if only 
we could get an early start. Thus 
it was that on the morning of 
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February 18th, while I was standing 
in the hut for a last flash-light photo- 
graph, one of my Norwegians stuck 
his head in at the door and called 
out: 

* Everything is ready, sir.” 

* And so am I.” 

Saying good-by to my American 
comrades, not quite sure that I should 
ever see them again, I went out and 
took my place at the head of the little 
caravan. Each of the three Norwe- 
gians had a sledge and team of dogs in 
charge. A snowstorm was raging, but 
we were ready to start, and could not 
stop for a little storm. I led the way, 
“tracking” for the dogs, as best I 
could, in the semi-darkness and snow- 
laden air. The sun had not yet risen, 
but in the middle of the day was near 
enough to the horizon to give us a gray, 
hazy dawn-light. The snow was soft, 
and we sank into it to the ankles and 
often to the knees. Underneath there 


were frequent ridges and protuberances ~ 


of rough ice to trip the weary feet. A 
strange experience it was, this stumbling 
along like drunken men in the gloom, 
unable much of the time to see far 
enough ahead to make course by land- 
mark, and compelled, therefore, to pick 
our way compass constantly in hand. 
Where it was smooth enough we used 
Norwegian ski with advantage, but in 
the rougher spots snowshoes were of no 
avail. Upon our feet we had finsko, or 
moccasins of reindeer skin ; and though 
these are the best of all footwear for 
Arctic use, their soles are so slippery 
that, traveling such a road as ours, one 
was lucky if he did not fall sprawling 
oftener than once in ten minutes. Still, 
we made progress. And though we 
had set out in the midst of the Arctic 
winter, fully a-month earlier than the 
earliest sledging start hitherto made in 
high latitudes (that of Dr. Nansen from 
“Fram ”’), and though we had all sorts 
of weather, from blinding snowstorms 
to drifting blizzards, the sun finally 
showed his smiling face above the 
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horizon, the hours of light lengthened, 
and we struggled patiently on. 

Fort McKinley was our first goal. 
There we were to take on more sledges 
and dogs, and increase our load of pro- 
visions. How had our men there 
passed the winter of their exile? Was 
all well with them? These were im- 
portant questions, for upon the dogs 
and stores at the outpost we depended 
for an increase of our’sledging strength, 
in the race against time and distance to 
the north. The plan was to send 
Bjoervig and Bentzen back to head- 
quarters, and in the early days of 
March to set out with four teams and 
sledges, and my present party, toward 
the Pole. 

Bjoervig and Bentzen had _ been 
promised that we would raise their 
siege in February, and eager were we 
all to keep our word. The storms de- 
layed us, and at one or two camps the 
wind blew so hard that pitchtag our 
tent was out of the question, and we 
had to be content with pegging down 
its corners and crawling under—any 
place to escape the fury of the icy 
blasts. When better weather came we 
made hard marches, and the afternoon 
of the 27th had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the ridge behind the Fort loom up 
in the white distance. 

Soon the dogs at the Fort set up a 
shout of welcome to their approaching 
brethren, and the latter, just to show 
what they could do when they had a 
personal object in view, started off at a 
rapid run, dragging sledges, men and 
all, after them, although hitherto they 
had crawled at a snail’s pace and had 
made progress at all only when helped 
by their drivers. At the foot of the 
hill the men stopped and held the 
excited teams, that I might walk on 
before and be the first to greet the two 
exiles. But aside from an overturned 
boat, half-buried in the snow, a collec- 
tion of empty biscuit and provision 
tins and a group of dogs chained to the 
top of a bank of ice, I could see 
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nothing whatever resembling a human 
habitation. 

“The hut is just before you, sir, 
right behind the dogs,” said Emil 
Ellefsen. 

There is not an atom of superstition 
in my mental composition. I never 
had a presentiment or anything of that 
sort. But it is the plain truth that, as 
I picked my way up the rough snow- 
bank and through an array of shaggy 
dogs all howling and leaping and strain- 
ing at their leashes, I knew something 
had gone wrong at the hut. 

That instant a rough human figure 
emerged from the mouth of a tunnel 
leading down into the snow-bank. The 
man held a rifle in his hand. He was 
dressed in furs. His face was as black 
as a stoker’s. 

“ Bjoervig, how are you ?”’ 

“IT am well, sir—but poor Bentzen is 
dead.” 

We stood silent for a moment, hands 
grasped, and looking into one another's 
eyes. A tear trickled down upon 
Bjoervig’s black cheek and froze there. 
Then his countrymen came up, and 
when he told them the news these 
simple-hearted fellows were as dumb 
as I had been. It was Bjoervig who 
did the talking. We only listened and 
watched hinr, being but dimly con- 
scious of the true nature of the tragedy 
within whose shadow we stood. Bijor- 
vig talked and laughed and cried in 
turns. But he did not forget his hospi- 
tality. “Come in, sir, come in and 
have some hot coffee. You must be 
tired from your journey. 

He dived down into the mouth of the 
tunnel, pulling me after him. First we 
entered a little cavern where a mother 
dog lay nursing a hairy, squeaking 
brood. Hardy puppies these, opening 
their eyes and. gulping milk in a tem- 
perature seventy degrees below freezing. 
The mother dog licked Bjoervig’s hand 
and growled at me. New we went 
down upon our hands and knees, and 
crawled through an opening in the rock 


wall of the hut. A bear-skin was hung 
there for a door. Once inside, I tried 
to stand erect, and bumped my head 
against the ice with which the ceiling 
was covered. It was so dark in there 
I could see nothing, and Bjoervig led 
me to a seat. 

“Sit down, sir, sit down and rest 
yourself, and I'll have the coffee ready 
in a moment.” 

At one side of the hut, in a niche in 
the rocky wall, a bit of fire was smolder- 
ing. ‘Bjoervig put on a few pieces ot 
dried driftwood and a big hunk of wal- 
rus blubber, and the flames burst out. 
Very cheerful and bright the fire looked, 
but not a particle of heat did we get 
from it. What was not used in boiling 
the coffee went up the chimney. Three 
feet from the flames the rocks were 
white with a thick coat of frost, and all 
the walls and the roof glittered like a 
bed of diamonds. It was a strange 
little den, and to me it seemed colder 
than out of doors. The brilliant fire 
was but mockery. Fairly well illumined 
was the end of the hut where we sat, 
but beyond was a gloomy recess from 
which the light of the flames was cut off 
by a pier of rocks which served as a 
support for the roof. There was no 
window. 

Bjoervig told me about Bentzen. 
The poor fellow had been taken ill early 
in November. All through that month 
and December he had been too unwell 
to get out of the house, and most of the 
time he spent lying in his bag. Occa- 
sionally he was delirious. Death came 
the day after New Year's. Paul paused, 
and for lack of something else to say I 
asked him where he had buried the 
body. 

“T have not buried him sir,” was the 
reply. ‘“ He lies in there,” pointing to 
the dark end of the hut. 

“Why did you not bury him, Paul ?” 

“ Because, sir, I promised him I 
wouldn't.” 

I shall never forget that moment. At 
first the words just uttered did not 
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appear to mean very much—only that 
a dead man had not been buried. 
Gradually the full proportions of the 
tragedy dawned upon my consciousness. 
This man with the black face, who was 
cutting up walrus meat and feeding the 
fire, had been compelled to pass two 
months of the Arctic night in this 
cavern with no other companion than 
the body of his friend. I lit a little oil- 
lamp—a bicycle lamp it was—and 
made my way into the dark end of the 
hut. On the floor at my feet lay a one- 
man sleeping bag, empty, with a blanket 
tumbled over it, and showing signs of 
occupancy the night before. Just be- 
yond, within arm’s reach, lay a similar 


bag. This one was occupied. The flap 
at the top had been pulled carefully over 
the face of the sleeper within. Bag and 
contents were frozen as hard as a rock. 

There, side by side, the quick and the 
dead had slept for eight weeks. 

As I looked at this weird scene amid 
shadows under the scintillating roof of 
hoarfrost, and thought of the long days 
that were nights and the long nights 
that were no darker than the days _ that 
this thing had been so, and of the ordeal 
it is for any one of us when compelled 
at home to sit even for a single night 
with companions in a brilliantly lighted 
apartment by the side of a dead friend, 
and of this living man who had lain 
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there absolutely alone by the dead 
through days, weeks, and months of 
silent vigil, I marveled that Paul Bjoer- 
vig was still sane. 

Just then the men came in from 
giving the dogs their supper, and I 
heard Bjoervig talking to them. He 
had not known what was the matter 
with Béntzen. In his delirium the sick 
man had talked of his home and wife in 
Norway, of the green hills there, of Dr. 
Nansen and Captain Sverdrup and the 
cruise of the “Fram”; at times he 
was once more in the ward room of that 
famous ship; again he was after bear 
or walrus with Bjoervig and the boys in 
our little Lapp boat; now he was on a 
sledge trip to the Pole with Mr. Wellman. 

“ That was the hardest of all for me,” 
said Bjoervig, “‘ when poor Bentzen was 
out of hishead and I couldn’t doanything 
for him. Once Bentzen caught me 
crying, though I tried not to let him 
see, and he brightened up and said: 
‘ Paul, what’s the matter with you? I’m 
all right. I°ll be well in a week or two. 
See what an appetite I have.’ And he 
got up and boiled some coffee and 
cooked some bacon, and sat here eating 
and laughing, just to cheer me up, and 
then he fell over in a faint. I dragged 
him to his bag, and—and he’s there yet.” 

‘And how Gid you happen to promise 
him not to bury him ?” 

“Oh, he was low-spirited one day, 
and he called to me. ‘Say, Paul, I’m 
not going to die up here, but if I do, 
old fellow, promise me you won't try to 
bury me out in the snow.’ ‘I'll promise 
you that on one condition, Bernt,’ said 
I, ‘and that is that in case I die first, 
and my chances are just as good as 
yours, you’]] not bury me, either.’ He 
smilingly agreed, and so we made our 
bargain. Bernt was silent for a few 
minutes, and then he looked over at me 
and said: ‘* Paul, I don’t want the bears 
and foxes to get me.’” 

“And what could induce you to go 
through such an_ experience again, 
Paul?” asked Olaf. 


' “Well, if it’s money you're talking 
about, there isn’t enough in the Bank 
of England. But if I had to do it over 
as a matter of duty, why, I'd just do it, 
that’s all.” 

My heart went out to this brave 
fellow who had kept his promise through 
such an unprecedented ordeal. I felt 
as if it were my duty to say something 
to him, to give some expression to the 
homage that was deep in my soul. But 
I could not put my thoughts into words, 
and so I took his hand in mine there 
before his comrades, and said nothing. 
And one after another we all shook his. 
hand, without speaking, and we felt 
rather queer, and the silence was be- 
coming painful, when it was Bjoervig 
himself who spoke up: 

“ The coffee is ready, sir.” 

After supper we brought in our sleep- 
ing bags and spread them on the floor, 
crawled in, and were soon asleep. Dur- 
ing the night I chanced to get awake, 
and looking out of the corner of the bag 
I saw Bjoervig sitting by the niche in 
the wall, now and then putting a piece 
of blubber on the fire, smoking his little 
pipe, and his eyes fixed on the flames. 
He did not sleep at all that night, and 
the next night I gave him morphine. 

Next day we found a spot by the 
side of a big rock where the wind 
had scooped out a pocket. In it 
we laid the body of Bernt Bent- 
zen. We built a cairn of rocks over 
him, taking care to make it thick and 
heavy. As I took my place at the head 
of the grave to speak a few words of 
tribute to the bravery and faithfulness 
of the dead man, who had met his fate 
and was now to find eternal rest in the 
Arctic which he so well loved, the men 
stood round with bared heads and two 
or three of our dogs nestled against the 
black grave set in the all-white land- 
scape. The mercury fell to forty-four 
below that day, and a strong wind was 
blowing from off the mountain. The 
weather was too bitter to work outdoors, 
and so we kept in shelter. Missing 
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Bjoervig, and feeling a little anxious 
about him, I went out to the grave and 
found him there, hard at work. He 
had put up a neat cross and marked it 
—*B. Bentzen—Dod 2/1, ’99.” For 
hours Bjoervig kept at his self-appointed 
task, patiently chinking up all the little 
interstices between the rocks which 
covered the grave, “ Because I want to 
make sure the bears and foxes don’t get 
him,” he said. 

Though only a sailor man, Paul 
Bjoervig has a great love for poetry. 
There are few good bits of verse in 
the Scandinavian languages with which 
he is not familiar. He has an extra- 
ordinary memory, too, and he told us 
that in his long vigil through those 
two dark and dreadful months he 
had calmed and comforted himself by 
reciting aloud, over and over, all the 
poetry he could remember. He did 
not admit, but nevertheless we all be- 
lieved, that but for this solace of poesy, 
this vent for an overwrought conscious- 
ness, we should have found upon our 
arrival at Fort McKinley one dead man 
and one mad one. 

We took Paul with us when, March 
7th, we set out on our northern sledge 
journey. For a week or two he was 
nervous and unable to sleep. Many a 
time during the bitter nights I heard him 
walking up and down, hour after hour, 
outside the tent, sing-songing his Nor- 
wegian poets in a fashion that had in 
it a little of music and a good deal of 
the uncanny. 

It was a hard life, this sledge-travel- 
ing in the far north. For eleven 
successive days we had continuous 
temperatures ranging from forty to 
forty-eight below zero. The winds 
were worse than the cold. One needs 
all one’s vitality, all one’s endurance 
and resolution, to work with might and 
main in the rough ice throughout the 
day and then to sleep at night in a 
frost-filled bag which in a couple of 
hours or so becomes puddly and soggy 
with thaw-water produced by the heat 


-darkness. 


of the body. Paul stood it as well as 
any of us as soon as his sleeplessness 
wore off. As tor myself, I felt better 
day by day, hardier, better able to cope 
with the work and the exposure. -It 
was glorious to feel one’s strength that 
way, to fear nothing in the way of hard- 
ship or exertion, to carry a conscious- 
ness of superiority to all the obstacles 
which nature had placed in our path. 
I was never happier than in these hard 
days. I often sang and whistled as I 
plodded along at the head of the pro- 
cession, with a harness over my shoul- 
ders, yanking at my sledge and talking 
to my dogs as if they were human 
comrades. 

March zoth had come, and we were 
nearing the eighty-second parallel on 
the east coast of Crown Prince Rudolph 
Land. Now the days and nights were 
of equal length all over the world, and 
this meant for us practically an end of 
From this on we should 
have plenty of light anda slowly in- 
creasing measure of warmth from the 
fast-rising sun. In three weeks we 
should have the sun at midnight. 
Everything was going well. We had 
made the expected rate of travel. Our 
loads were getting lighter and more 
easily handled. The dogs were better 
trained and much more serviceable than 
at the beginning of the journey. Better 
still, ahead of us, glistening in the sun, 
we could plainly see the outlines of 
islands hitherto unexplored and un- 
known. Eager indeed were we to get 
to them, and beyond them out upon 
the great Arctic Sea, to 84°, 87°, 88°,— 
and even ninety did not seem wholly im- 
possible in case we were willing to take 
a little risk about ever getting back again. 

But pride goeth before a fall. This 
very morning which marked the end of 
the Arctic night and the dawn of the 
brighter day, a little accident happened. 
It was a trivial thing in itself, tremend- 
ous in its consequences. My sledge, 
carrying 500 pounds of weight, had 
stuck in a rough place. As usual, | 
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called to the dogs and threw my weight 
into the harness. A lunge forward, and 
down into a little crack in the ice—a 
tiny little crack such as we had crossed 
every day by the scores—went my 
right leg. The momentum threw me 
forward upon my face, and my shin- 
bone received the full force of the thrust. 
At first I thought the leg was broken in 
two or three places, so great was the 
pain. Fora few moments I felt faint. 
But when I had picked myselt up and 
found that I had nothing worse than a 
bruise and sprain, I counted myself 
very lucky and went on my way con- 
tented as if nothing had happened. 
Next morning of course I was sore and 
lame, and the prudent thing would have 
been to stop for a week or ten days and 
get all right again. But in a sledge 
journey, with new lands and a certainty 
of beating all records rising before his 
enchanted eyes, one doesn’t stop be- 
cause he has got a little thump in the leg. 

So I kept going, the leg getting worse 
and worse, and I suppose I should have 
been rash enough to go so far that I 
never could have got back had not some- 
thing else happened. Fortunately this 
other thing did happen, and it came 
down upon us like a thief in the night 
in the shapes of an ice-pressure which 
acted just like an earthquake under our 
camp and destroyed sledges, dogs, 
stores, and instruments in the twinkling 
of an eye, and came within an ell of 
getting all of us. 

It is easy to fight. It is glorious to 
struggle. The hardest thing in the 
world to do is to surrender. But there 
was just one course left open for us, and 
that was a retreat to headquarters as 
speedily as possible ; rapid progress was 
made. By heroic work, and though 
delayed by a three days’ storm at Fort 
McKinley, we arrived at Harmsworth 
House April 9th, and to at least one of 
our party the little hovel seemed a palace. 

After a fortnight’s rest, the Nor- 
wegians took to the field again, in 
charge of Mr. Baldwin. Up to this 


time the eastward frontiers of the archi- 
pelago were unknown, and their extent 
was a moot question among geogra- 
phers. As a result of Mr. Baldwin’s 
trip the map is complete. Upon the 
new lands found by my party in the 
extreme north, upon those found by 
Mr. Baldwin in the east, and also 
upon a number of islands surveyed the 
following July in our steamer, we 
had the pleasure of placing the names 
of a few scientists and public men 
who had in one way or another dis- 
played a’ friendly interest in the expedi- 
tion. Another important part of our 
work was the correction of the maps 
made by Payer and Jackson. The 
former had extended Wilczek Land 
much too far north, aud was unaware 
of the separate existence of Whitney 
Island. Running far northward from Wil- 
czek Land, Payer thought hesaw an enor- 
mous glacier—Dove glacier—indicating 
a land of continental dimensions to the 
eastward. Dr. Nansen, who landed at 
the Freeden (or Hvidtland) Islands in 
1895, had in part disproved the exist- 
ence of this glacier and the land upon 
which it was supposed to rest. We 
have finished the destruction of this 
error, and have completed the map of 
that region with approximate accuracy. 
In the southwest, where Frederick 
Jackson thought he saw from a distance 
two islands, named Brady and Royal 
Societies, we found nine islands. 

From April gth to July 27th was a 
long and dreary wait, especially for the 
man who was compelled to lie all the 
time upon the floor, and who could get 
outdoors only when on rare good days 
he was carried out to bask in the sun- 
shine while lying: upon the roof of the 
storehouse. But everything save the 
universe itself comes to an end, and one 
bright, happy morning the good steamer 
“Capella,” chartered by my _ brother 
Arthur, steamed up to Harmsworth 
House. In a few hours we were aboard, 
reading letters from home, and on the 
way thither ourselves. 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 
A ROMANCE 


By Haro_Lp MACGRATH 


THE 


‘HE king sat in his private garden 


SCEPTRE 


in the shade of a potted orange 

tree, the leaves of which were 
splashed with brilliant yellow. It was 
high noon of one of those last warm 
sighs of passing summer, which now 
and then lovingly steal in between the 
chill breaths of September. The velvet 
hush of the mid-day hour had fallen. 
There was an endless horizon of tur- 
quoise blue, a zenith pellucid as glass. 
The trees stood motionless; not a 
shadow stirred save that which was 
cast by the tremulous wings of a black 
and purple butterfly, which, quite near 
to his majesty, fell, rose, and sank 
again. From a drove of wild bees, 
swimming hither and thither in quest of 
the final sweets of the year, came a low 
murmurous hum, such as a man some- 
times fancies he hears while standing 
alone in the vast auditorium of a 
cathedral. The king, from where he 
sat, could see the ivy-clad towers of the 
archbishop’s palace, where, in and 
about the narrow windows, grey and 


white doves fluttered and plumed 
themselves. The garden sloped gently 


downward till it merged into a beautiful 
lake called the Werter See, which, 
stretching out several miles to the 
west, in the heart of the thick wooded 
hills, trembled like a thin sheet of 
silver. Toward the south, far away, 
lay the dim, uneven blue line of the 
Thalian Alps, which separated the 
kingdom that was from the duchy that 
is, and the duke from his desires. More 
than once the king levelled his gaze in 


I 


WHICH WAS A STICK 


that direction, as if to fathom what lay 
behind those lordly, rugged hills. 
There was in the air the delicate 
odor of the deciduous leaves which, 
every little while, the king inhaled, his 
eyes half-closed and his nostrils dis- 
tended. Save for these brief moments, 
however, there rested on his counten- 
ance an expression of disenchantment 
which came of the knowledge of a part 
ill-played, an expression which described 
a consciousness of his unfitness and 
inutility, of lethargy and weariness and 
distaste. To be weary is the lot of kings, 
it is a part of their royal prerogative ; 
but it is only a great king who can be 
weary gracefully. And Leopold was 
not a great king; indeed, he was many 
inches short of the ideal; but he was 
philosophical, and by the process of 
reason he escaped the pitfalls which 
lurk in the path of peevishness. To 
know the smallness of the human atom, 
the limit of desire, the existence of 
other lives as precious as their own, is 
not the philosophy which makes great 
kings. Leopold would rather have 
wandered in the by-ways of Kant 
than studied royal etiquette. A crown 
had been thrust on his head and a 
sceptre into his hand, and, willy-nilly, 
he must wear the one and wield the 
other. The confederation had deter- 
mined the matter shortly before the 
Franco-Prussian war. The kingdom, 
that was an admixture of old France 
and newer Austria, was a gateway 
which opened the road to the Orient, 
and a gateman must be placed there 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 


who would be obedient to the will of 
the great travellers, were they minded 
to pass that way. That is to say, the 
confederation wanted a puppet, and in 
Leopold they found a dreamer, which 
served as well. That glittering bait, a 
crown, had lured him from his peaceful 
Osian hills and valleys, and now he 
found that his crown was of straw and 
his sceptre a stick. He longed to turn 
back, for his heart lay in a tomb close 
to his castle keep, but the way back 
was closed. He had sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage. So he permitted 
his ministers to rule his kingdom how 
they would, and gave himself up to 
dreams. He had been but a cousin of 
the late king, whereas the duke of the 
duchy that is had been a brother. But 
cousin Josef was possessed of red hair 
and a temper which was redder still, 
and, moreover, a_ superlative will, 
bending to none, and laughing at those 
who tried to bend him. He would 
have been a king to the tip of his fiery 
hair, and it was for this very reason that 
his subsequent appeals for justice and 
his rights fell on unheeding ears. The 
confederation feared Josef; therefore 
they dispossessed him. Thus Leopold 
sat on the throne, while his highness 
bit his nails and swore, impotent to all 
appearances: 

Leopold leaned forward from his seat. 
In his hand he held a riding stick with 
which he drew shapeless pictures inthe 
yellow gravel of the path. His brows 
were drawn over contemplative eyes, 
and the hint ofa sour smile lifted the 
corners of his lips. Presently the brows 
relaxed, and his gaze travelled to the 
opposite side of the path, where the 
British minister sat in the full glare of 
the sun. In the middle of the path, as 
rigid as a block of white marble, re- 
posed a young bulldog, his moist black 
muzzle quivering under the repeated 
attacks of a persistent insect. Some- 
how, it occurred to the king that there 
was a resemblance between the dog and 
his master, the Englishman. The same 


heavy jaws were there, the same fear- 
less eyes, the same indomitable cour- 
age and prosecution of purpose. A 
momentary regret passed through him 
that he had not been turned from a like 
mold. Next the gaze shifted to the 
end of the path, where a young lieu- 
tenant stood idly kicking pebbles, his 
cuirass flaming in the dazzled sun- 
shine. Soon the drawing in the gravel 
was resumed. 

The British minister made little of 
the three-score years which were clos- 
ing in on him, after the manner of an 
army besieging a citadel. He was still 
full of animal exuberance, and his bright 
eyes, a trifle faded, it must be admitted, 
were still keenly alive and observant. 
He was big of bone, florid of skin, and 
his hair—what remained of it—was 
wiry and bleached. His clothes, pos- 
sibly cut from an old measure, hung 
loosely about the girth, a sign that time 
had taken its tithe. For thirty-five 
years he had served his country by 
cunning speeches and bursts of fine 
oratory, wandered over the globe, lulling 
suspicions here, and acquiring some 
there, a prince of the art of diplo- 
macy. He had not been sent here to 
watch this kingdom. He was touching 
a deeper under-current, which began at 
St. Petersberg and moved towards 
Central Asia, Turkey, and _ India, 
sullenly and irresistibly. And now his 
task was done, and another was to take 
his place, to be a puppet among pup- 
pets. He feared no man save his valet, 
who knew his one weakness, the love of 
a son on whom he had shut his door, 
which pride forbade him to open. This 
son had chosen the army, when a fine 
diplomatic career had been planned—a 
small thing, but it sufficed. Even now 
a word from an humbled pride would 
have reunited father and son, but both 
refused to speak this word. 

The diplomat in turn watched the 
king as he engaged in the aimless 
drawing. His meditation grew retro- 
spective, and his thoughts ran back to 
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the days when he first befriended this 
lonely prince, who had come to Eng- 
land to learn the language and 
manners of the chill islanders. He 
had been handsome enough in those 
days, had Leopold of Osia, gay and 
eager, possessing that  indefinable 
charm which had endeared him to 
women and made him respected of men. 
To have known him then, the wildest 
stretch of fancy would never have 
placed him on this puppet throne, sur- 
rounded by enemies, menaced by his 
adopted people, rudderless and ignorant 
of statecraft. 

“Fate is the cup,” he mused, ‘‘ and 
the human life the ball,” and it’s toss, 
toss, toss, till the ball slips and falls 
into eternity.” Aloud he said, “‘ Your 
majesty seems to be well occupied.” 

“Yes,” replied the king, smiling, 
‘*T am making crowns and scratching 
them out again—usurping the gentle 
pastime of their most Christian 
majesties, the confederation. A pretty 
bauble is a crown, indeed—at a dis- 
tance. It is a fine thing to wear one 
—in a dream. But to possess one in 
the real, and to wear it day by day 
with the eternal fear of laying it 
down and. forgetting where you put 
it, or that others plot to steal it, or 
you wear it dishonestly—well, well, 
there are worse things than a beggar’s 
crust.” 

‘No one is honest in this world, 
save the brute,” said the -diplomat, 
touching the dog with his foot. 
‘Honesty is instinctive with him, for 
he knows no written laws. The gold 
we use is stamped with dishonesty, 
notwithstanding the beautiful mottoes ; 
and so long as we barter and sell for it, 
just so long shall we remain dishonest. 
Yes, you wear your crown dishonestly 
but lawfully, which is a nice distinc- 
tion. But is any crown worn honestly ? 
If it is not bought with gold, it is 
bought with lies and blood. Sire, your 
great fault, if I may speak, is that you 
haven’t continued to be dishonest. 


You should have filled your private 
coffers, but you have not done so, 
which is a strange precedent to estab- 
lish. You should have _ increased 
taxation, but you have diminished it: 
you should have forced your enemy’s 
hand four years ago, when you 
ascended the throne, but you did not; 
and now, for all you know, his hand 
may be too strong. Poor, dishonest 
king! When you accepted the throne, 
which belongs to another, you fell as 
far as possible from moral ethics. 
And now you would be honest and be 
called dull, and dream, while your 
ministers profit and smile behind your 
back. I beg your majesty’s pardon, 
but you have always requested that I 
should speak plainly.” 

The king laughed pleasantly. He 

enjoye i this frank friend of his. There 
was an essence of truth and sincerity 
in all he said, and this encouraged con- 
fidence. 
- “Indeed, I shall be sorry to have 
you go to-morrow,” he said, “for I 
believe if you stayed here long enough 
you would truly make a king of me. 
Be frank, my friend, be always frank ; 
for it is only on the base of frankness 
that true friendship can rear itself.” 

“You are only forty-eight,” said the 
Englishman ; ‘‘ you are young.” 

‘‘Ah, my friend,” replied the king 
with a tinge of sadness, “‘it is not the 
years which age us; it is how we live 
them. In the last four years I have 
lived ten. To-day I feel so very old! 
I am weary of being a king. I am 
weary of being weary, and for such 
there is no remedy. Truly, I was not 
cut from the pattern of kings, no, no. 
I am handier with a book than with a 
sceptre; I’d liever be a man than a 
puppet, and I, puppet I am—a figure- 
head on the prow of the ship, but I do 
not guide it. But I have made my 
bed and must lie in it. Who cares for 
me save those who have their ends to 
gain? None, save the archbishop, 
who yet dreams of making me a king. 
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And these are not my people who 
surround me; when I die, small care. 
Isshall have left in the passing scarce a 
finger mark in the dust of time.” 

“« Ah, sire, if only you would be cold, 
unfriendly, avaricious. Be stone, and 
rule with a rod of iron. Make the 
people fear you, since they refuse to 
love you; be stone.” 

“You can mold lead, but you cannot 
sculpture it; and I am lead.” 

“Yes; not only the metal, but the 
verb intransitive. Ah, could the fires 
of ambition light your soul!” 

““My soul is a blackened grate of 
burnt-out fires, of which only a coal 
remains.” 

And the king turned in his seat and 
looked across the crisp green lawns to 
the beds of flowers, where, followed by 
a maid at a respectful distance, a slim 
young girl in white moved, cutting the 
hardy geraniums, white dahlias, and 
seed poppies. 

‘‘God knows what her legacy will 
be!” 

“It is for you to make it, sire! ” 

Both men continued to remark the 
girl. At length she came toward them, 
her arms laden with flowers. She was 
at the age of ten, with a beautiful, seri- 
ous face, which sorne might have called 
prophetic. Mer hair was dark, shining 
like coal and purple, and gossamer in 
its fineness; while her skin had the 
blue-whiteness of milk ; and from under 
long black lashes two luminous brown 
eyes looked thoughtfully at the world. 
She smiled at the king, who eyed her 
fondly, and gave her unengaged hand 
to the Englishman, who kissed it. 

“And how is your royal highness 
this fine day ?”’ he asked, patting the 
hand ere letting it go, 

** Will you have a dahlia, monsieur ?”’ 
With a grave air she selected a flower 
and slipped it through his _button- 
hole. 

‘“* Does your highness know the lan- 
guage of the flowers ?” the Englishman 
asked. 


“Dahlias signify dignity and ele- 
gance; you are dignified, monsieur, 
and dignity is elegant.” 

“ Well!”’ cried the Englishman, 
smiling with pleasure; ‘‘ that is turned 
as adroitly as a woman of thirty.” 

‘** And am I not to have one ?” asked 
the king, his eyes full of paternal love 
and pride. 

“They are for your majesty’s table,” 
she answered. 

‘“‘ Your majesty !”’ cried the king in 
mimic despair. ‘‘ Was ever a father 
treated thus? Your majesty! Do you 
not know, my dear, that to me‘ father’ 
is the finest title in the world ?” 

Suddenly she crossed over and kissed 
the king on the cheek, and he held her 
to him for a moment. 

The bulldog had risen, and was wag- 
ging his tail the best he knew how. 
Now, if there was any young woman 
who could claim his unreserved admi- 
ration, it was the Princess Alexia. 
She never talked nonsense to him in 
their rambles together, but treated him, 
as he should be treated, as an animal 
of enlightenment. 

** And here is Bull,” said the princess, 
tickling the dog’s nose with a scarlet 
geranium. 

“Your highness thinks a deal of 
Bull ?”’ said the dog’s master. 

‘* Yes, monsieur, he doesn’t bark, and 
he seems to understand all I say to 
him.” 

The dog looked up at his master as 
if to say, ‘‘ There now, what do you 
think of that ?” 

‘To-morrow I am going away,” said 
the diplomat, ‘‘and as I cannot very 
well take Bull with me, I give him to 
you.” 

The girl’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Thank 
you, monsieur, shall I take him now ?” 

“No, but when I leave your father. 
You sée, he was sent to me by my son 
who is in India. I wish to keep him 
near me as long as possible. My son, 
your highness, was a bad fellow. He 
ran away and joined the army against 
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my wishes, and somehow we have never 
got together again. Still, I've a sneak- 
ing regard for him, and I believe he 
hasn't lost all his filial devotion. Bull 
is a sort of connecting link.” 

The king turned again to the gravel 
pictures. These Englishmen were be- 
yond him in the matter of analysis. 
Her royal highness smiled vaguely, 
and wondered what this son was like. 
Once more she smiled, then moved 
away towards the palace. The dog, 
seeing that she did not beckon, lay 
down again. An interval of silence 
followed her departure. The thought 
of the Englishman had travelled to 
India, the thought of the king to Osia, 
where the mother slept. The former 
was first to rouse. 

** Well, sire, let us come to the busi- 
ness at hand, the subject of my last 
informal audience. It is true, then, 
that the consols for the loan of 5,000,000 


of crowns are issued to-day, or have - 


been, since the morning is passed ? ” 

‘Yes, it is true. I am well pleased. 
Jacobi and brother have agreed to 
place them at face value. I intend to 
lay out a park for the public at the foot 
of the lake. That will demolish 
2,500,000. The remainder is to be used 
in city improvements and the recon- 
struction of the apartments in the 
palace, which are too small. If only 
you knew what a pleasure this affords 
me! Iwish to make my good city of 
Bleiberg a thing of beauty—parks, 
fountains, broad and well-paved streets.” 

**The diet was unanimous in regard 
to this loan?” 

“In fact they suggested it, and I was 
much in favor.” 

“You have 
then ?”’ 

‘‘Friends?’~ The king’s face grew 
puzzled, and its animation faded away. 
““Not that I know of. This is posi- 
tively the first time we agreed to 
anything.” 

‘And did not that strike you as 
rather singular ? ” 


many friends there, 


“Why, no.” 

*“Of course, the 
thusiastic, considering the old rate of 
taxation will be renewed ?”’ The dip- 
lomat reached over and pulled the 
dog’s ears. 

“So far as I could see,’’ answered 
the king, who could make nothing of 
this interrogatory. 

** Which, if your majesty will pardon 
me, is not very far beyond your 
books.” 

‘I have ministers.” 

‘‘Who can see farther than your 
majesty has any idea.” 

** Come, come, my friend,” cried the 
king good naturedly ; “ but a moment 
gone you were chiding me because I 
did nothing. I may not fill my coffers 
as you suggested, but I shall please my 
eye, which is something. Come; you 
have something to tell me.” 

** Will your majesty listen ? ”’ 

**T promise.” 

** And to hear?” 

‘*I promise not only to listen, but to 
hear,” laughing; ‘‘not only to hear, 
but tothink. Is that sufficient ?”’ 

‘‘ For three years,” began the Eng- 
lishman, ‘‘I have been England’s 
representative here. As a representa- 
tive 1 could not meddle with your 
affairs, though it was possible to observe 
them. To-day I am an unfettered 
agent of self, and with your permission 
I shall talk to you as I have never 
talked before and never shall again.” 

The diplomat rose from his seat and 
walked up and down the path, his hands 
clasped behind his back, his chin in his 
collar. The bulldog yawned, stretched 
himself, and followed his master 
soberly and thoughtfully. After a while 
the Englishman returned to his chair 
and sat down. The dog gravely 
imitated him. He understood, perhaps 
better than the king, his master’s 
mood. This pacing back and forth 
was always the forerunner of some- 
thing of great importance. During the 
past year he had been the repository of 
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Well he knew how to 
keep one. Didn’t he carry a secret 
which his master would have given 
much to know? Someone in far 
away India, after putting him into the 
ship-steward’s care, had whispered : 
“You tell the governor that I think 
just as much of him as ever.” He had 
made a desperate effort to teil it the 
moment he was liberated from the box, 
but he had not yet mastered that 
particular language which identified 
his master’s race. 

“To begin with,” said the diplomat, 
“‘what would your majesty say if I 
should ask permission to purchase the 
entire loan.” 

II 
THE COUP D’ETAT OF COUSIN JOSEF 

The king, who had been leaning 
forward, fell back heavily on his seat, 
his eyes wide open, and his mouthagape. 
Then, to express his utter bewilder- 
ment, he raised his hands above his 
head and limply dropped them. 

“Five millions of crowns?” he 
gasped. 

“Yes; what would 
say to such a proposition?” 
piacently. 

‘“‘T should say,” answered the king, 
with a nervods laugh, “that my friend 
had lost his senses, completely and 
totally.” 

“The fact is,” the Englishman 
declared, ‘‘ they were never keener or 
more lucid than at _ this _ present 
moment.” 

** But five millions ! ”’ 

‘“‘ Five millions; a bagatelle.” 

“Certainly you cannot be serious, 
and if you were, it is out of the ques- 
tion. Death of my life! The kingdom 
would be at my ears. The people 
would shout that I was selling out 
to the English, that I was putting them 
into the mill to grind for English 
sacks.” 

“Your majesty will recollect that 
the measure authorizing this loan was 


your majesty 
com- 


rather a peculiar one. Five millions 
were to be borrowed, indiscriminately, 
of any man or body of men willing to 
advance the money on the securities 
offered. First come, first served, was 
not written, but it was inferred. It 
was this that roused my curiosity, or 
cupidity, if you will.” 

‘“*T cannot recollect that the bill was 
as you say,” said the king, frowning. 

“I believe you. When the bill came 
to you, you were not expected to recol- 
lect anything but the royal signature. 
Have you read half of what you have 
signed and made law? No, I am 
serious. What is it to you or the 
people who secures this, public mort- 
gage, so long as the money is forth- 
coming ? I desire to purchase at face 
value the 20 certificates.” 

‘** As a representative of England?” 

The diplomat smiled. The king’s 
political ignorance was well known. 
‘“* As a representative of England, sire. 
I could not purchase the stubs from 
which those certificates are cut. And, 
then, as I remarked, I am an unfettered 
agent of self. The interest at 2 per 
cent. will be a nice income on a lump 
of stagnant money. Even in my own 
country, where millionaires are so 
frequent as to be termed common, 
I am considered a rich man. My per- 
sonal property, aside from my estates, 
is five times the amount of the loan. 
A mere bagatelle, if I may use that 
pleasantry.”’ 

‘“‘Impossible, impossible!” cried the 
king, starting to his feet, while a line of 
worry ran across his forehead and 
remained there. He strode about im- 
patiently, slapping his boots with the 
riding stick. ‘‘ It is impossible.” 

** Why ?” 

“TIT cannot permit you to put in 
jeopardy a quarter of a million pounds,”’ 
forgetting for the moment that he was 
powerless. 

‘** Aha!” the diplomat cried briskly. 
‘** There is beneath your weariness and 
philosophy, a fear?” 
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“A fear?”’ With an effort the king 
smoothed the line from his forehead. 
**Why should there be a fear?” 

“Why, indeed, when our cousin 
Josef—’ He stopped and looked 
toward the mountains. 

“Well?” abruptly. 

“I was thinking what a coup de 
maitre it would be for his highness to 
gather in all these pretty slips of 
parchment given under the hand of 
Leopold.” 

‘Small matter if he should. I should 
pay him.” The king sat down. “ And 
it is news to me that Josef can get 
together five millions.”’ 

“‘ He has friends, rich and powerful 
friends.” 

“* No matter, I should pay him.” 

** Are you quite sure ?” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“* The face of the world changes con- 
siderably in the course of ten years. 
Will there be five millions in your trea- 
sury ten years hence ?” 

“The wealth of my kingdom is not 
to be questioned,” proudly, ‘‘ nor its 
resources.” 

‘* But in ten years, withthe ministers 
you have? ”’ The Englishman shrugged 





doubtfully. ‘Why have you _ not 
formed a new cabinet of young 
blood? Why have you retained those 


of your predecessor, who are your 
natural enemies? You have tried and 
failed.” 

The expression of weariness returned 
to the king’s face. He knew that all 
this was but a preamble to something 
of deeper significance. He anticipated 
what was forming in the other’s mind, 
but he wished to avoid a verbal de- 
claration. O, he knew that there was 
a net of intrigue enmeshing him, but it 
was so very fine that he could not pick 
up the smallest thread whereby to un- 
ravel it. Down in his soul he felt the 
shame of the knowledge that he dared 
not. A dreamer, rushing toward the 
precipice, would rather fall dreaming 
than waken and struggle futilely. 


“My friend,” he said, finally, sigh- 
ing, “‘ proceed. I am all attention.” 

‘I never doubted your majesty’s per- 
spicacity. You do not know, but you 
suspect, what I am about to disclose to 
you. My hope is that, when I am done, 
your majesty will throw Kant and the 
rest of your philosophers out of the 
window. The people are sullen at the 
mention of your name, while they cheer 
another. There is an astonishing 
locseness about your revenues. The 
reds and the socialists plot for revolu- 
tion and a republic, which is a thin 
disguise for a certain restoration. Your 
cousin the duke visits you publicly 
twice each year. He has been in the 
city a week at a time incognito, yet 
your minister of police seems to know 
nothing.”” The speaker ceased, to 
inhale the aroma of the dahlia in his 
button-hole. 

The king, noting the action, con- 
strued it as the subtle old diplomat in- 
tended he should. ‘‘ Yes, yes! I ama 
king only for her sake. Goon Tell 
me all.” 

“* The archbishop and the chancellor 
are the only friends you possess. The 
marshall, from personal consideration 
merely, remains neutral. Your army 
excepting the cuirassiers, are traitors 
to your house. The wisest thing you 
have done was to surround yourself 
with this mercenary body, whom ycu 
call the royal cuirassiers, only, instead 
of 300, you should have 2,000. Self- 
interest will make them true to you. 
You might find some means to pay 
them, for they would be a good buffet 
between you and your enemies. The 
president of the diet and the members 
are passing bills which will eventually 
undermine you. How long it will take 
I cannot say. But this last folly, the 
loan, which you could have gotten 
along without, caps the climax. The 
duke was in the city last week un- 
known to you. Your minister of 
finance is his intimate. This loan was 
a connivance of them all. Why ten 
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years, when it could easily be liquidated 
in five? I shall tell you. The duke 
calculates to drive you into bankruptcy 
within that time, and when the creditor 
demands and you cannot pay, you will 
be driven from here in disgrace. And 
where will you go? Certainly not to 
Osia, since you traded it for this 
throne. It was understood, when you 
assumed the reign, that the finances of 
the kingdom would remain unimpeach- 
able. Bankrupt, and the confederation 
will be forced to disavow you. They 
will be compelled to restore the throne 
to your enemy, who, believe me, is 
most anxious to become your creditor. 
This is an independent state, condi- 
tionally. The confederation have 
formed themselves into a protectorate. 
Why? I can only guess. One or 
more of them covet these beautiful 
lands. What are ten years to Josef, 
when a crown is the goal? Your re- 
venues are slowly to decline, there will 
be internal troubles which will eat 
up what money you have in the 
treasury. O, it is a plot so fine, so 
swiftly conceived, so cunningly devised 
that I would I were twenty years 
younger, to fight it with you! But I 
am old. My days for acting are past. 
I can only advise. He was sure of his 
quarry, this, Josef whose hair is of 
many colours. Had youapplied to the 
money syndicates of Europe, the banks 
of England, France, Germany, or 
Austria, your true sponsor, the result 
would always be the same: your ruin. 
Covertly I warned you not to sign, you 
laughed and signed. A trap was there, 
your own hand opened it. How they 
must have laughed at you! If you 
attempt to repudiate your signature 
the diet has power to overrule you. 
Truly, the shade of Macchiavelli 
masks in the garb of your cousin! I 
admire the man’s genius. This is his 
throne by right of inheritance. I do 
not blame him. Only, I wish to save 
you. If you were alone, why, I do not 
say that I should trouble myself, for 


you yourself would not be troubled. 
But I have grown to love that child of 
yours. It is all for her. Do you now 
understand why I make the request ? 
It appears quixotic? Not atall. Put 
my money in jeopardy? Not while 
the kingdom exists. If you cannot 
pay back, your kingdom will. Per- 
haps you ask what is the difference, 
whether I or the duke becomes your 
creditor ? 

“‘ This, in ten years, I shall be happy 
to renew the loan. In ten years, if I 
am gone, there will be my son. You 
wonder why I dothis. I repeat it is for 
your daughter. And perhaps,” with a 
dry smile, “‘ it is because I have no love 
for Josef.” , 

**T will defeat him!” cried the king, 
a fire at last shining in his eyes. 

** You will not.” 

“‘T will appeal to the confederation 
and inform them of the plot.” 

“The resource of a child! They 
would laugh at you for your pains. 
For they are too proud of their 
prowess in statecraft to tolerate in 
their minds a suspicion that your 
cousin is a cleverer man than all of 
them put together. There remains 
only one thing for you to do.” 

** And what is that ?”’ wearily. 

“Accept my friendship at its true 
value.” 

The king made no reply. He set 
his elbows on the arms of the rustic 
seat, interlaced his fingers and rested 
his chin on them, while his booted 
legs slid out before him. His medi- 
tation lengthened into several minutes. 
The diplomat evinced no sign of 
impatience. 

“Come with me,” said the king, 
rising quickly. “I will no longer 
dream. I will act. Come.” 

The diplomat nodded approvingly ; 
and together they marched toward the 
palace. The bulldog irotted on 
behind, his pink tongue lolling out of 
his black mouth, a white tusk or 
two gleaming on either side. The 
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lieutenant of the cuirassiers saluted as 
they passed him, and, when they had 
gone some distance, swung in behind. 
He observed with some concern that 
his majesty was much agitated. 

The business of the kingdom, omit- 
ting that which was performed in the 
diet, was accomplished in the east 
wing of the palace; the king’s apart- 
ments, aside from the state rooms, 
occupied the west wing. It was to 
the business section that the king con- 
ducted the diplomat. In the chamber 
of finance its minister was found busy 
at his desk. He glanced up casually, 
but gave an ejaculation of surprise 
when he perceived who his visitors were. 

“OQ your majesty!” he cried, 
bobbing up and running out his chair. 

Good afternoon, your excellency,” to 
the Englishman, adjusting his gold- 
rimmed glasses, through which his eyes 
shone pale and cold. 

The diplomat bowed. 


The little 


man reminded him of M. Thiers, that - 


effervesence of soda tinctured with the 
bitterness of iron. He understood the 
distrust which Count von Wallenstein 
entertained for him, but he was not 
distrustful of the count. Distrust 
infers uncertainty, and the Englishman 
was not the least uncertain as to his 
conception of this gentleman of finance. 
There were few men whom the count 
could not interpret; one stood before 
him. He could not comprehend why 
England had sent so astute a diplomat’ 
and politician to a third-rate kingdom. 
Of that which we cannot understand 
we are suspicious, and the guilty are dis- 
trustful. Neither the minister of police 
nor his subordinates could fathom the 
purpose of this calm, dignified old 
man with the difficult English name. 

“* Count,” began the king, pleasantly, 
‘his excellency here has made a pecu- 
liar request.” 

‘“*And what might that be, sire?” 

‘ He offers to purchase the entire 
number of certificates issued to-day for 
our loan.” 


“Five millions of crowns?” The 
minister's astonishment was so genuine 
that in jerking back his head his 
glasses slipped from his nose and 
dangled on the string. 

The Englishman bowed . again, the 
wrinkle of a smile on his face. 

“TI would not beiieve him serious at 
first, count,” said the king, laughing 
easily, “‘ but he assured me that he 
was. What can be done about it ?” 

“O, your majesty,” cried the 
minister, excitedly, ‘‘ it would not be 
politic. And then the measure—’’ 

“Is it possible that I have mis- 
construed its import?’’ the diplomat 
interposed with a fine air of surprise. 

“You are familiar—” began the 
count, hesitatingly. 

“ Perfectly ; that is, I believe so.” 

** But England—”’ 

‘‘Has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. Something greater, which 
goes by the name of self-interest.” 

** Ah,” said the count, his wrinkles 
relaxing, “‘then it is on your own 
responsibility ?”’ 

“* Precisely.” 

“But 5,000,000 of crowns — 
£250,000!"" The minister could not 
compose himself. ‘‘ This is a vast sum 
of money. We expected not an indi- 
vidual, but a syndicate, to accept our 
securities, to become debtors to the 
various banks on the continent. But a 
personal affair! Five millions of 
crowns! The possibilities of your 
wealth overwhelm me.” 

The Englishman smiled. ‘‘I dare 
say I have more than my share of this 
world’s goods. I can give you a check 
for the amount on the Bank of England, 
where I have a large sum in trust.” 

“Your majesty’s lamented prede- 
cessor—”’ 

““Is dead,” said the king gently. 
He had no desire to hear the minister 
recount that ruler’s virtues. ‘“ Peace 
to his ashes.” 

“Five millions of crowns!” The 
minister had lost his equipoise in the 
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face of the Englishman’s great riches, 
of which hitherto he had held some 
doubts. Suddenly a vivid thovght 
entered his confused brain. The paper 
cutter in his hand trembled. In. the 
breathing space allowed him he began 
to calculate rapidly. The king and the 
diplomat had been in the garden; 
something had passed between them. 
What? The paper cutter slowly 
ceased its uneven movements. The 
count calmly placed it behind the 
inkwells. . The Englishman 
knew. The glitter of gold gave way to 
the thought of the peril. A chasm 
yawned at his feet. But he was an old 
soldier in the game of words and cross- 
purposes. 

‘*We shall be happy to accord you 
the privilege of becoming the kingdom’s 
creditor,” he said, smiling at the diplo- 
mat, from whom nothing had escaped. 
‘I am afraid that your request has 
been submitted too late. At 10 o'clock 
this morning the transfer of certificates 
would have been a simple matter. 
They are twenty in all; it may not be 
too late to secure some of them.” He 
looked tranquilly from the Englishman 
to the king. 

The smiling mask fell from the 
king’s face; he felt that he was lost. 
He tried to tatch his friend’s eye, but 
the diplomat was deeply interested in 
the console of the fireplace. 

“They seem to be at a premium,” 
the Englishman said, ‘‘ which speaks 
well for the prosperity of the country. 
I am sorry to have troubled you.” 

“It would have been a pleasure 
indeed,” replied the count. He stood 
securely within his fortress, so securely 
that he would have liked to 
laugh. 

‘It is too bad,” said the king, pulling 
his thoughts together. 

‘‘ Your majesty is giving the matter 
too much importance,” said the dip- 
lomat. ‘‘It was merely a whim. I 
shall have the pleasure and honor of 
presenting my successor this evening.” 


The count bent low, while the king 
nodded absently. He was thinking 
that a penful of ink carelessly trailed 
over a sheet of paper, had lost him his 
throne. He was about to draw the 
arm of the diplomat through his own, 
when his step was arrested by the 
entrance of a messenger who presented 
a letter to the minister of finance. 

‘“With your majesty’s permission,” 
he said, tearing open the envelope. As 
he read the contents, his shoulders sank 
to their habitual stoop and benignity 
once more shone in the place of alert- 
ness. ‘* Decidedly, fate is not with your 
excellency to-day. M. Jacobi writes 
me that four millions have already been 
disposed of to M. Everard & Co., 
English bankers in the Konig-Strasse, 
who are representing a French firm in 
this particular instance. I am very 
sorry.” 

“It is of no moment now,” replied 
the Englishman indifferently. 

The adverb which concluded this 
declaration caught the keen ear of the 
minister, who grew tall again. What 
would he not have given to read the 
subtle brain of his opponent, for oppo- 
nent he knew him to be! His intense 
scrutiny was blocked by a pair of most 
innocent eyes. 

‘ Well,” said the king impatiently, 
‘let us be gone, my friend. The talk 
of money always leaves a copperish 
taste on my tongue.” 

And arm in arm they passed from 
the chamber. When the door closed 
behind them, the minister of finance 
drew his handkerchief across his brow. 

‘““Everard & Co.,” mused the Eng- 
lishman aloud. ‘‘ Was it not indeed a 
stroke for your cousin to select them 
as his agents? You will in truth be 
accused of selling out to the English. 
But there is a coincidence in all this.” 

‘*T am lost!” said the king. 

‘*On the contrary, you are saved, 
Everard & Co. are my bankers and 
attorneys; in fact, 1 possess an- interest 
in the firm.” 
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‘*What is this you tell me?” cried 
the king. 

‘Sire, we English have a peculiar 
trait; it is asking for something after 
we have taken it. The human coun- 
tenance isa fine picture book. I should 
like to read that belonging to your 
cousin Josef, providing I could read 
unobserved.” 

*“* My friend; ” said the king. 

‘Say nothing. Here is the bulldog ; 
take him to her royal highness with 
my compliments. There is no truer 
friend than an animal of his breed. 
He is steadfast in his love, for he 
makes but few friends; he is a good 
companion, for he is undemonstrative ; 
he can read and draw inferences, and 
your enemies will be his. I shall bid 
you good afternoon. God be with your 
majesty.” 

“Ah, to lose you now!” said the 
king, a heaviness in his heart such as 
presentiment brings. 

The diplomat turned and went down 
the grand corridor. The bulldog tugged 
at his chain. Animals are gifted with 
prescience. He knew that his master 
had passed forever out of his life. Pre- 
sently he heard the voice of the princess 
calling; and the glamor of royalty en- 
compassed him, something a human 
finds hard to resist, and he was only a dog. 

Meanwhile another messenger had 
entered the chamber of finance and 
gone. On the minister’s desk lay a 
crumpled sheet of paper on which was 
written : 

‘Treason and treachery! It has at 
this moment been ascertained that, 
while pretending to be our agents in 
securing the consols, M. Everard & Co. 
now refuse to deliver them into the 
custody of Baron von Rumpf, as agreed ; 
and further, that M. Everard & Co. 
are bankers and attorneys to his excel- 
lency the British minister. He must 
not leave this city with these consols.” 

With his eyes riveted on these words, 
the minister of finance, huddled in his 
chair, had fallen into a profound study. 


There were terrible times in the house 
of Josef that night. 


III 
AN EPISODE TEN YEARS AFTER 


One fine September morning in the 
year the date of which is of no parti- 
cular value to those not immediately 
concerned in the affairs of the kingdom 
that was and the duchy that is, a man 
stepped out of a second-class carriage 
on to the canopied platform of the rail- 
way terminus in the ancient and pic- 
turesque city of Bleiberg. He yawned, 
shook himself, and stretched his arms 
and legs, relieved to find that the tedious 
journey from Vienna had not cramped 
those appendages beyond recovery. He 
stood some inches above the average 
height, and was built up in a manner 
that suggested the handiwork of a 
British drillmaster, possessing a figure 
both muscular and symmetrical. Be- 


-sides, there was on his skin that rich 


brown shadow which is the result only 
of the forces of the sun and wind, a 
life in the open air. This color gave 
peculiar emphasis to the yellow hair 
and moustache. His face was not hand- 
some, to accept the Greek profile as a 
model of manly beauty, but it was 
cleanly and boldly cut, healthful, 
strong and purposeful, based on deter- 
mined jaws and a chin which would 
have been obstinate but for the presence 
of a kindly mouth. 

A guard deposited at his feet a new 
hatbox, a battered travelling bag and 
two gun cases which also gave evidence 
of rough usage. The luggage was 
literally covered with mutilated square 
and oblong slips of paper of many 
colors, on which were printed the ad- 
vertisements of far-sighted hotel 
keepers all the way from Bombay to 
London and half-way back across the 
continent. There was nothing to be 
seen, however, indicative of the travel- 
ler’s name, a custom followed by most 
men who wander over the face of the 
earth, who desire neither to be seen 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 


nor known. Hesurveyed his surround- 
ings with lively interest shining in his 
gray eyes, one of which peered through 
a monocle encircled by a thin rim of 
tortoise shell. He watched the fussy 
customs officials, who, by some strange 
mischance, overlooked his belongings. 
Finally he made an impatient gesture. 

‘* Find me a cab,” he said to the at- 
tentive guard, who, with an eye to the 
main chance, had waved off the ap- 
proach of a station porter. “If the 
inspectors are in no hurry, I am.” 

** At once, my lord,” and the guard, 
as he stooped and lifted the luggage, 
did not see the start which this appel- 
lation caused the stranger to make, but 
who, after a moment, was convinced 
that the guard had given him the title 
merely out of politeness. The guard 
placed the traps inside of one of the 
many vehicles which were stationed at 
the street exit of the terminus. He was 
an intelligent and deductive servant. 
The traveller was some noted English 
lord who had come to Bleiberg to shoot 
the farned golden pheasant, and had 
secured a second-class compartment in 
order to demonstrate his incognito. 
Persons who travelled second-class usu- 
ally did so to save money; yet this tall 
Englishman, since the train departed 
from Vienna, had almost doubled in 
gratuities the sum paid for his ticket. 
He stood respectfully at the door of the 
cab, doffed his cap, into which a 
memento was dropped, and went along 
about his business. The Englishman 
slammed the door, the jehu cracked his 
whip, and a moment later the hoarse 
breathings of the motionless engines 
became lost in the sharper noises of the 
city carts. The unknown leaned 
against the faded cushions, curled his 
moustache, and smiled as if well satis- 
fied with events. It is quite certain 
that his sense of ease and security 
would have been somewhat disturbed 
had he known that another cab was 
close on the track of his, and that its 
occupant, an officer of the city gendar- 


merie, alternately smiled and frowned 
as one does who floats between con- 
viction and uncertainty. At length the 
two vehicles turned into the Konig- 
Strasse, the principal thoroughfare of 
the capital, and here the Englishman’s 
cabcametoastand. The jehu climbed 
down and opened the door. 

‘Did Herr say the Continental ?” he 
asked. 

** No; the Grand.” 

The jehu shrugged, remounted his 
box, and drove on. The Grand hotel 
was clean enough and respectable, 
but that was all that could be said in 
its favor. He wondered ifthe English- 
man would haggle over the fare. Eng- 
lishmen generally did. He was agree- 
ably disappointed, however, when, on 
arriving at the mean _ hostelry, his 
passenger plunged a hand into his 
pocket and produced three Franz-Josef 
florins. 

“You may have these,” he said, “ for 
the trouble of having them exchanged 
into crowns.” 

As he whipped up, the philosophical 
jehu mused that these tourists were 
beyond the pale of his understanding. 
With a pocket full of money, and to put 
up at the Grand! Why not the Conti- 
nental, which lay close to the Werter 
See, the palaces, the royal and public 
gardens? It was at the Continental 
that the fine ladies and gentlemen from 
Vienna, and Innspruck, and Munich, 
and Belgrade, resided during the autumn 
months. But the Grand—Ach! it was 
in the heart of the shops and markets, 
and within a stone’s throw of that 
gloomy pile of granite designated in 
the various guidebooks as the university 
of Bleiberg. 

The Englishman had some difficulty 
in finding a pen which would write, 
and the ink was oily, and the register 
was not at the proper angle. At last 
he managed to form the letters of his 
name, which was John Hamilton. 
After some deliberation, he followed 
this with “ England.” The proprietor, 
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who acted as his own clerk, drew the 
book toward him, and after some time, 
deciphered the cabalistic signs. 

“Ah, Herr John Hamilton, of 
England ; is that right?” 

“Yes; I am here for a few day’s 
shooting. Can you find mea man to 
act as guide ?” 

‘* This very morning, herr.” 

‘** Thanks.” 

Then he proceeded up the stairs to 
the room assigned to him. The smell 
of garlic which pervaded the air caused 
him to make a grimace. Once alone 
in the room, he looked about. There 
was neither soap nor towel, but there 
was a card which stated that the same 
could be purchased at the office. He 
laughed. A pitcher of water and a 
bowl stood on a small table, which by 
the rrescence of a mirror (which could 
not in truth reflect anything but light 
and darkness), served as a dresser. 
These he used to good advantage, 
drying his face and hands on the white 
counterpane of the bed, and laughing 
quietly as he did so. Next he lit a 
pipe, the capacity of which for tobacco 
was rather less than that of a lady’s 
thimble, sat in a chair by the window, 
smoked quickly, and gazed down on 
the busy Strasse. It was yet early in 
the morning ; and sellers of vegetables, 
men and women peasants, with bare 
legs in wooden shoes, driving shaggy 
Servian ponies attached to low, 
cumbersome carts, passed and re- 
passed, to and from the markets. A 
gendarme, leaning the weight of his 
shoulder on the guard of a police saber, 
reposed against the corner of a wine 
shop across the way. Students, wear- 
ing squat caps with vizors, sauntered 
indolently along, twirling canes and 
ogling all who wore petticoats. Occa- 
sionally the bright uniform of a royal 
cuirassier flashed by; and the English- 
man would lean over the sill and gaze 
after, nodding his head in approval 
whenever the cuirassier sat well on his 
horse. 


In the meantime the gendarme, who 
had followed him from the station, had 
entered the office, hastily glanced at 
the freshly written name, and made off 
toward the palace. 

‘Well, here we are,” mused the 
Englishman, pressing his thumb into 
the bowl of his pipe. The affair pro- 
mises some excitement. To-morrow 
will be the 6th, on the 2oth it will be 
a closed incident, as the diplomat 
would say. I don’t know what brought 
me here so far ahead of time. I 
suppose I must look out for a crack 
on the head from some one I don’t 
know, but who knows. me so deuced 
well that he has hunted me in India 
and England, first with fine bribes, then 
with threats.” He glanced over his 
shoulder in the direction of the 
gun cases. “It was a capital idea, 
otherwise a certain ubiquitous customs 
official, who lies in wait for the unwary 
at the frontier, would now be an inmate 


of a hospital. To have lived thirty-five 


years, and to have ground out thirteen 
of them in her majesty’s, is to have 
acquired a certain disdain for danger, 
even when it is masked. I am curious 
to see how far these threats will go. 
It will take a clever man to trap me. 
The incognito is a fort. By the way, I 
wonder how the inspectors at the 
station came to overlook my traps? 
Curious, considering what I have gone 
through. 

At this moment the knuckles of a 
hand beat against the door. 

“Come in!’’ answered the English- 
man, wheeling his chair, but making no 
effort to rise. ‘‘ Come in!” 

The door swung in, and there entered 
a short, spectacled man in dark grey 
clothes which fairly bristled with brass 


buttons. He was the chief inspector 
of customs. He bowed. 
The Englishman, consternation 


widening his eyes, lowered his pipe. 
“Monsieur Hamilton’s pardon,” the 

inspector began, speaking in French, 

“but with your permission I shall 
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inspect your luggage and glance at your 
passports.” He bowed again. 

“Now do you know, mon ami,” re- 
plied the Englishman, “that Monsieur 
Hamilton will not permit you to gaze 
even into yonder washbowl ?”” He rose 
lazily. 

“But, monsieur,’’ cried the aston- 
ished official, to whom noncomplais- 
ance in the matter of inspection was 
unprecedented, “you certainly will not 
put any obstacle in the path of my 
duty ” 

“Your duty, Monsieur the Spec- 
tacles, is to inspect at the station. 
There your assistants refused to award 
me their attention. You are trespass- 
ing.” 

‘* Monsieur forgets,’ sternly; ‘‘ it is 
the law. Is it possible that I shall be 
forced to cali in the gendarmes to assist 
me? This is extraordinary!” 

‘“‘] dare say it is, on your part,” 
admitted the Englishman, polishing 
the bow] of his pipe against the side of 
his nose. ‘‘ You had best go at once. 
If you do not, I shall take you by the 
nape of your Bleibergian neck and kick 
you down the stairs. I have every 
assurance of my privileges. The law 
here, unless it has changed within the 
past hour, requires inspection at the 
frontier and at the capital; but your 
jurisdiction does not extend beyond the 
stations. Bon jour, Monsieur the Spec- 
tacles ; bon jour!” 

““O, monsieur ! ” 

“Good day!” 

‘“‘ Monsieur, it is my duty; I must!” 

“Good day! How will you go, by 
the stairs or by the window? I—but 
wait!”? an idea coming to him which 
caused him to reflect on the possible 
outcome of violence done to a govern- 
ment official, who, perhaps, was dis- 
charging his peculiar duty at the orders 
of superiors. He walked swiftly to the 
door and slid the bolt, to the terror of 
the inspector, on whose brow drops of 
perspiration began to gather. “ Now, 
opening the hat box and taking out a 


silk hat, “this is a hat, purchased in 
Paris at Cook’s. There is nothing in 
the lining but felt. Look into the box ; 
nothing. Take out your book and 
follow me _ closely,” he continued, 
dividing the travelling bag into halves, 
and he began to enumerate the con- 
tents. 

“‘ But, monsieur ! ” remonstrated the 
inspector, who did not enjoy this 
infringement on his prerogatives; his 
was the part to overhaul. “ This 
is— 

“Be still and follow me,” and the 
Englishman went on with the inven- 
tory. ‘“ There!” when he had done 
“not a dutiable thing except this 
German-Scotch whisky, and that is so 
bad that I give it to you rather than 
pay duty. What next? My pass- 


ports? Here they are, absolutely flaw- 
less, vised by the authorities in 
Vienna.” 


The slips crackled in the fluttering 
fingers of the inspector. ‘“ They are as 
you say, monsieur,” he said, returning 
the permits. Then he added timidly, 
“ And the gun cases ? ”’ 

“ The gun cases!’ The pipe spilled 
its coal to the floor. ‘“ The gun cases!” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“And why do you wish to look into 
them ?” with agitation. 

“ Smugglers sometimes fill them with 
cigars.” 

“Ah!” The Englishman selected 
two loaded shells, drew a gun from the 
case, threw up the breech and rammed 
in the shells. Then he extended the 
weapon within an inch of the terrified 
inspector’s nose. ‘‘ Now, Monsieur the 
Spectacles, look in there and tell me 
what you see.” 

The fellow sank half-fainting into a 
chair. “Mon Dieu, monsieur, would 
you kill me who have a family ?” 

“ What’s a customs inspector, more 
or less?” asked the terrible islander, 
laughing. “I advise you not to ask 
me to look into the other gun, out 
of consideration of your family. It 
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has hair triggers, and my _ fingers 
tremble.” 

‘Monsieur, monsieur, you do wrong 
to trifle with the law. I shall be 


obliged to report you. You will be 
arrested.” 

“Nothing of the sort,’”’ was the re- 
tort. “I have only to inform the 
British minister how remiss you were 
in your obligations. I should go free, 
whereas you would be discharged. 
3ut what I demand to know is what 
the devil is the meaning of this 
farce.”’ 

“I am simply obeying orders,” an- 
swered the inspector, wiping his fore- 
head. “It is not a farce, as monsieur 
will find.” Then, as if to excuse this 
implied threat, ‘“* Will monsieur please 
point the gun the other way ?” 

The Englishman unloaded the gun 
and tossed it on the bed. 

“Thanks. In coming here I simply 
obeyed the orders of the minister of 
police.” 

“ And what in the world did you ex- 
pect to find ?”’ 

“We are looking—that its, they are 
looking—O, monsieur, it is impossible 
for me to disclose to you my’ govern- 
ment’s purposes.” 

“What and whom were you expect- 
ing ?”’ demanded the Englishman. 
“You shall not leave this room till you 
have fully explained this remarkable in- 
trusion.” 

** We were expecting the Lord and 
Baronet Fitzgerald.” 

‘‘ The lord!” laughing. ‘‘ Does the 
lord visit Bleiberg often, then, that you 


prepare this sort of a reception? And 
the Baronet Fitzgerald ?”’ 
“They are one and the same 


person.” 

‘** And who the deuce is he; a spy, a 
smuggler, a villain, or what ?”’ 

“As to that, monsieur,” with a 
wonder why this man laughed, “ I know 
no more than you. But I do know that 
for the past month every Englishman 
has been subjected to this surveillance, 


and with more grace than you,’ with 
an oblique glance. 

“What! Examined his luggage at 
the hotel?” 

“Yes, monsieur, it is the order of the 
minister of the police. I know not 
why.” The natural colour was return- 
ing to his cheeks. 

“This is a fine country, I must say. 
At least the king should acquaint his 
visitors with the true’ cause of this 
treatment.” In his turn the Englishman 
resorted to oblique glances. 

“The king?” The inspector raised 
a shoulder and spread his hands. “ The 
king is a paralytic, monsieur, and has 
little to say these days.” 

“A paralytic? I thought he was 
called the handsome monarch ?” 

“ That was years ago, monsieur. For 
three years he has been helpless and 
bedridden. The archbishop is the real 
king nowadays. But he meddles not 
with the police.” 

“ This is very sad. I suppose it would 
be impossible for strangers to see him 
now. 

“An audience?” a sparkle behind 
the spectacles. “Is your business with 
the king, monsieur ?” 

‘“‘ My business is mine,” shortly. “I 
am only a tourist, and should have 
liked to see the king from mere curiosity. 
However, had you explained all this to 
me, I should not have caused you so 
many gray hairs.” 

“Monsieur did not 
chance,” simply. 

“True,” the Englishman replied, 
soberley. He began to think that he 
had been over hasty in asserting his 
privileges. “ But all this has nothing 
to do with me. My name is John 
Hamilton. See; it is engraved on the 
stock of the gun,” catching it up and 
holding it under the spectacled eyes 
which still observed it with some tre- 
pidation. “That is the name in my 
passports, in the book down stairs, in 
the lining of my hat. I am sorry, since 
you were only obeying orders, that my 
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rough play has caused you alarm.” He 
unbolted the door. “Good morning.” 

The inspector left the room as swiftly 
as his short legs could carry him, 
ignoring the ethics of common polite- 
ness. As he stumbled down the stairs 
he cursed the minister of police for 
requiring this spy work of him, and not 
informing him why it was done. Ah, 
these cursed Anglaise from Angleterre! 
They were all alike, and this one was 
the worst he had ever encountered. And 
those ugly black orifices in the gun! 
Peste! He would resign! Yes, cer- 
tainly he would resign. 

As to the Englishman, he stood in 
the center of the room and scratched 
his head. “ Hang it, I’ve made an ass of 


myself. That blockhead will have the 
gendarmes about my ears. If they 


arrest me there will be the devil to pay. 
The lord and the baronet Fitzgerald! ” 
he repeated. He sat down on the edge 
of the bed, and fell to laughing again. 
“Confound these picture book king- 
doms! They always take themselves 
so seriously. Well, if the gendarmes 
call this afternoon I shan’t be at home. 
No, thank you, I shali be hunting 
pheasants.” 

And thereat he set to work cleaning 
the gun which had all but prostrated 
the inspector. Soon the room smelled 
of oiled rags and tobacco. Sometimes 
the worker whistled softly. Sometimes 
he let the gun fall against his knee, and 
stared, dreamily and _ abstractedly, 
through the window at the flight of the 
ragged clouds. Again, he ‘would shake 
his head, as if there was something 
which he failed to understand. Half an 
hour passed, when again some one 
knocked on the door. 

“Come in!” Under his breath he 
added: ‘‘ The gendarmes, likely.” 

But it was only the proprietor of the 
hotel. ‘“ Asking Herr’s pardon,” he 
said, “for. this intrusion, but I have 
secured a man for you. I have the 
honor torecommend Johann Kopf as a 
good guide and hunter.” 


**Send him up. 
I’ll use him.” 

The proprietor withdrew. 

Johann Kopf proved to be a young 
German with a round, ruddy face, 
which was so innocent of guile as to 
be out of harmony with the shrewd, 
piercing black eyes looking out of it. 
The Englishman eyed him inquisitively, 
“even suspiciously. 

“Are you a good hunter?” he 
asked. 

“There is none better hereabout,” 
answered Johann, twirling his cap with 
notfceably white fingers. It was only 
in after days that the Englishman ap- 
preciated the full significance of this 
answer. 

** Speak English ? ” 


If he pleases me, 


‘““No. Herr’s German is excellent, 
however.” 
“‘Humph!” The Englishman gave 


a final glance into the shining tubes 
of the gun, snapped the breech, and 
slipped it into the case. ‘‘ You'll do. 
Return to the office; I'll be down 
presently.” 

“Will Herr hunt this morning ?”’ 

“No; what I wish this morning is 
to see the city of Bleiberg.” 

“‘ That is simple,” said Johann. The 
fleeting, imperceptible smile did not 
censure his eyes of false keenness. 

He bowed himself out. When the 
door closed the Englishman waited till 
the sound of retreating steps failed. 
Then he took the gun case which he 
had not yet opened, and thrust it under 
the mattress of the bed. 

“ Johann,” he said, as he put on a soft 
hat and drew a cane from the straps of 
the travelling bag, “ you will certainly 
precede me in our hunting expeditions. 
I do not like your eyes ; they are not at 
home in your boyish face. Humph! 
what a country. Every one speaks a 
different tongue.” 

Shortly after the two sallied forth. 


(To be continued in next issue.) 
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A CHANCE SHOT 


By H. W. 


EDDY and I 
were alone 
at the Lake 
beds. He 
sat outside 

the cabin braiding a 

leather hat- band—eight 

) strands and the “‘ repeat ”’ 

figure—an art that I 
never could master. 

I sat inside, with a one-pound pack- 
age of “‘ Bull Durham” tobacco beside 
me, and newspapers within reach, 
rolling the day’s supply of cigarettes. 

Reddy stopped his story long enough 
to say: “Don’t use the ‘ Missouri 
Coyote’ kid—that paper burns my 
tongue—take the ‘Pioneer’; there’s 
plenty of it.’ Well, as I was saying, 
I’d met a lot of the boys up in town 
this day, and they threw as many as 
two drinks into me; I know that for 
certain, because when we took the 
parting dose, I had a glass of whiskey 
in both my right-hands, and had just 
twice as many friends as when I 
started. 

When I pulled out for home I felt 
mighty good for myself—not exactly 








PHILLIPS 


looking for trouble ; but not a-going to 
dodge it any, either. I was warbling 
“Tdaho” for all I was worth—you 
know how pretty I can sing. Cock- 
eyed Peterson used to say it made him 
forget all his troubles. ‘‘ Because,” 
says he, ‘you don’t notice it when a 
man bats you over the head with a two- 
by-four.”’ 

Well, I was enjoying everything in 
sight, even a little drizzle of rain that 
was driving by in rags of wetness, when 
a flat-faced swatty at Fort Johnson 
halted me. 

Now, it’s a dreadful thing to be 
butted to death by a nanny-goat, but 
for a full-sized cow-puncher to be held 
up by a soldier is worse yet. 

To say that I was hot under the 
collar don’t give you the right idea of 
the way I felt. 

‘‘Why, you cross between the Last 
Rose of Summer and a _ bob-tailed 
flush!”’ says I, ‘‘ What d’yer mean ? 
What’s got into you? Get out of my 
daylight, you dog-robber, or I'll walk 
the little horse around your neck like a 
three-ringed circus—come, get a move, 
and pull your freight ! ” 
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It seemed that this swatty had been 
chucked out of the third story of 


Frenchy’s dance emporium by Bronc. 
Thompson, which threw a 
great respect for our pro- 
fesh into him. Conse- 
quently he wasn’t fresh 
like most soldiers, but 
answers me as polite as 
a tin-horn gambler on 
pay-day. 

Says he : “‘ I just wanted 
to tell you that old Frost- 
head and forty braves are 
some’ers between here 
and your outfit, with their 
war paint on, and blood 
in their eyes, cayoodling 
and whoopin’ fit to beat 
hell with the blower on, 
and if you get tangled up 
with them I reckon they’ll 
give you a hair-cut and 
shampoo, to say noth- 
ing of other trimmings. 
They say they’re after the 
crows, but it’s a ten-dollar bill against 
a last year’s bird’s-nest that they'll take 
on any kind of trouble that comes 
along. . Their hearts is mighty bad 
they state, and . 
when an Injun’s 
heart gts 
spoiled, the dis- 
ease is d—d in- 
fectious— you’d 


better stop 
awhile.” 
‘ Now, cuss 


old Frosthead | 
and you, too!” | 
saysI. “If he 
comes cow-hop- 
ping on my 
reservation, I'll 
kick his pantal- 
ettes on top of his scalp-lock.”’ 

*“‘ All right, pardner!”’ says he. “ It’s 
your own funeral. My orders was to 
halt everyone going through; but I 
ain’t a whole company, so you can 








have it your way. Only, if your friends 
have to take you home in a coal- 


scuttle, don’t blame me. Pass, 
friend ! ” 

So I went through the 

officers’ quarters forty 


miles an hour, letting out 
a string of yells you might 
have heard to the coast, 
just to show my respect 


for the United States 
army. 
Now this has always 


been my luck: Whenever 
I make a_ band-wagon 
play, somebody’s sure to 
strike me for my license. 
Or else the team goes into 
the ditch a mile further on, 
and I come out about as 
happy as a small yaller 
dog at a bob-cat’s caucus. 

Some fellers can run in 
a shiny caboo that ‘ud 
make the hair stand up 
on a buffeler robe, and 
get away with it just like mice; but 
that ain’t me. If I sing a little mite too 
high in the cellar, down comes the roof 
atop of me. So it was this day. Old 
Johnny Hard- 
luck socked it 
to me, same as 
usual. 


Gosh a 
mighty! The 


liquor died in 
me after a while, 
and I went 
sound asleep in 
the saddle, and 
woke up with a 
jar—to find my- 
self right in the 
middle of old 
Frosthead’s 
drums ‘‘ d00m-blipping,”’ 





gang ; the 
and those forty-odd red tigers “* hyah- 


hayahing” in a style that made my 
skin get up and walk all over me with 
cold feet. 
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dt. 

How in blazes I'd managed to slip 
through those Injuns I don’t know. 
’Twould have been a wonderful piece of 
scouting if I’d meant it. You can ’most 
always do any darn thing you don’t 
want to. Well, there I was, and, oh 
Doctor! but wasn’t I in a lovely mess! 
That war-song put acrimp into me that 
Jack Frost Tiimself couldn’t take out. 

It was as dark as dark by this 
time. The moon just stuck one 
eye over the edge of the prairie, and 
the rest of the sky was covered with 
cloud. A little light came from the 
Injuns’ camp fire, but not enough to 
ride by, and, besides, I didn’t know 
which way I ought to go. 

Says I to myself, “ Billy Sanders, 
you are the champion all-round, old- 
fashioned fool of the district. You are 
a jackass from the country where ears 
less’n three foot long are curiosities. 
You sassed that poor swatty that 
wanted to keep you out of this; tooting 
your bazoo like a man peddling soap; 
but now it’s up to you. What are you 
going to do about it ?’’—and I didn’t 
get any answer neither. 

Well, it was no use asking myself 
conundrums out there in the dark when 
time was so scarce. Sol wraps my 
hankercher around Laddy’s nose to 
keep him from talking horse to the 
Injun ponies, and prepared to sneak to 
where I’d rather be. 

Laddy was the quickest thing on 
legs in that part of the country—out of 





a mighty spry little Pinto mare by our 
thoroughbred Kentucky horse—and I 
knew if I could get to the open them 
Injuns wouldn't have much of a chance 
to take out my stopper and examine 
my works—not much. A _ half-mile 
start, and I could show the whole 
Sioux Nation how I wore my back 
hair. 

I cut for the place where the Injuns 
seemed thinnest, lifting myself up till I 
didn’t weigh fifteen pound, and breath- 
ing only when necessary. We got along 
first-rate until we reached the edge of 
‘em, and then Laddy had to stick his 
foot in a gopher-hole, and walloped 
around there like a whale trying to 
climb a tree. 

Some darned cuss of an Injun threw 
a handful of hay on the fire, and, as it 
blazed up, the whole gang spotted me. 

I unlimbered my gun, sent the irons 
into Laddy, and we began to walk. 

I didn’t like to make for the ranch, 
as I knew the boys were short-handed, 
so I pointed north, praying to the good 
Lord that I’d hit some kind of settle- 
ment before I struck the North Pole. 

Well, we left those Injuns so far 
behind that there wasn’t any fun in it. 
I slacked up, patting myself on the 
back; and, as the trouble seemed all 
over, I was just about to turn for the 
ranch, when I heard horses galloping, 
and as the moon come out a little I 
saw a whole raft of redskins come 
a-boiling up a draw not half a mile 
away. That knocked me slab-sided. It 
looked like I got the wrong ticket every 
time the wheel turned. 

I whooped it up again, swearing I 
wouldn’t stop this deal short of a dead 
sure thing. We flew through space— 
Laddy only kind of tickling the high 
spots with his toenails. 

A ways down the valley I spotted a 
little shack sitting all alone by itself 
out in the moonlight. I headed for it, 
hollering murder. 

A man came to the door in his under- 


rigging. 
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A CHANCE SHOT 











* The Injun stood up straight and tall, and looked us square in the eye.” 


“Hi, there? what's eating you?” 
he yells. 

““Injuns coming, 
country’s just oozing Injuns! 
get a wiggle on you!” 

All right—slide along, I'll ketch up 
to you,”’ says he. 

I looked back and saw him hustling 


pardner! The 
Better 


out with his saddle on his arm. “ He’s 
a particular kind of cuss,” I thought ; 
“‘ bareback would suit most people.” 

Taking it a little easier for the next 
couple of miles, I gave him a chance 
to pull up. 

We pounded along without saying 
anything for a spell, when I happened 
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to notice that his teeth were chatter- 
ing. 

‘‘ Keep your nerve up, pardner!” 
says 1. ‘“ Don’t you get scared—we’ve 
got a good start on ’em.” 

He looked at me kind of reproachful. 

“‘Scared be darned!” says he, “I 
reckon if you was riding around this 
nice cool night in your drawers, your 
teeth’ud rattle some, too.” 

I took a look at him, and saw, sure, 
enough, while he had hat, coat and 
boots on, the pants was missing. Well, 
if it had been the last act, I’d have had 
to laugh. 

** Couldn’t find ’em nohow,” says he, 
“hunted high and low, jick, Jack and 
the game—just comes to my mind now 
that I had ’em rolled up and was sleep- 
ing on ’em. I don’t like to go around 
this way—I feel as if I was two men, 
and one of ’em hardly respectable.” 

‘Did you bring a gun with you ?” 

He gave me another stare. ‘“‘ Why 
pardner, you must think I’ve got a 
light and frivolous disposition,” says 
he, and with that he heaves up the 
great-grand-uncle of all the six-shooters 
I ever did see. It made my forty-five- 
long look like something for a kid to 
cut its teeth on. ‘‘ That’s the best gun 
in this country,” he went on. 

‘* Looks as if it might be,” says I. 
‘Has the foundry that cast it gone out 
of business? I'd like to have one like 
it, if it’s as dangerous as it looks.” 

‘* When I have any trouble with a 
man,” says he, ‘‘I don’t want to go 
pecking at him with a putty-blower, 
just irritating him, and giving him a 
little skin complaint here and there; I 
want something that’ll touch his con- 
science.” 

He had it, for a broadside from that 
battery would scatter an elephant over 
a township. : 

We loped along quiet and easy until 
sun-up. The Grindstone Butts lay 
about a mile ahead of us. Looking 
back, we saw the Injuns coming over a 
rise of ground ‘way in the distance. 





“* Now,” says my friend, “I know a 
short cut through those hills that’ll 
bring us out at Johnson’s. They’ve 
got enough punchers there to do the 
United States army up—starched and 
blued. Shall we take it?” 

“Sure!” says I. “I’m only wan- 
dering around this part of the country, 
because this part of the country is 
here—if it was anywheres else I’d be 
just as glad.” 

So in we went. It was the steepest 
and narrowest kind of cafion, looking 
as if it had been cut out of the rock 
with one crack of the axe. I was just 
thinking: ‘‘ Gee whiz! but this would 
be a poor place to get snagged in,” 
when bang! says a rifle right in front 
of us and “ m-e-arr! goes the bullet 
over our heads. 

We were off them horses, and behind 
a couple of chunks of rock, sooner 
than we hoped for, and that’s saying a 


good deal. 


*‘Cussed poor shot whoever he is,” 
says my friend. ‘‘ Some Injun holding 
us here till the rest come up, I presume?” 

‘“‘ That’s about the size of it—and 
I'd like to make you a bet that he does it, 
too, if I thought I’d have a chance to 
collect.” 

“Oh, you can’t always tell—you 
might lose your money,” says he kind 
of thoughtful. 

‘“*T wouldn’t mind that half as much 
as winning,” says I. ‘But, on the 
square, do you think we can get out ? 
I'll jump him with you if you say so, 
although I ain’t got what you might 
call a passion for suicide.” 

‘“Now you hold on a bit,” says he, 
““I don’t know but what we’d have 
done better to stick tothe horses, and 
run for it, but it’s too late to think of 
that. Jumping him is all foolishness, 
he’d sit behind his little rock and pump 
lead into us till we wouldn’t float in 
brine—and we _ can’t. back _ out 
now.” 

He talked so calm it made me kind 
of mad. ‘‘ Well,” says I, “‘in that case, 
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A CHANCE SHOT 


let’s play ‘Simon says thumbs up’ till 
the rest of the crowd comes.” 

“There you go!” says he, “ Just 
like all young fellers—gettin’ hosstyle 
right away if you don’t fall in with 
their plans. Now, Sonny, you keep 
your temper, and watch me play 
cushion carroms with our friend there.” 

‘** Meaning how?” 

““You see that block of stone just 
this side of him with the square face 
towards us? Well, he’s only covered in 
front, and I’m a’going to shoot against 
that faceand ketch him on the glance.” 

“‘ Great, if you could work it! ’’ says 
I, ‘‘ but Lord!” 

** Well, watch!” says he. Then he 
squinched down behind his cover, so as 
not to give the Injun an opening, 
trained his cannon and pulled the 
trigger. The old gun opened her mouth 
and roared like an earthquake, but I 
didn’t see any dead Injun. Then twice 
more she spit fire, and still there 
weren’t any desirable corpses to be had. 

““Say, pardner!” says I. ‘You 
wouldn’t make many cigars at this 
game!” 

“* Now don’t you get oneasy ?”’ says 
he. pre watch!” : 

“ Biff!” says the old gun, and this 
time, sure enough, the Injun was 
knocked clear of the rock. I felt all 
along that he wouldn’t be much of a 
comfort to his friends afterwards, if 
that gun did land on him. 


Still, he wasn’t so awful dead, for as 
we jumped for the horses he kind of 
hitched himself to the rock, and laying 
the rifle across it, and working the 
lever with his left hand, he sent a hole 
plumb through my hat. 

“Bully boy!” says I. I snapped at 
him, and smashed the lock of his rifle 
to flinders. Then, of course, he was 
our meat. 

As we rode up to him, my pard held 
dead on him. The Injun stood up 
straight and tall, and looked us square 
in the eye—say, he was a man, I tell 
you, red-skin or no red-skin. The 
courage just stuck out on him as he 
stood there, waiting to pass in his 
checks. 

My pardner threw the muzzle of his 


gun up. ‘“ D—n it!” says he. “I 
can’t do it—he’s game from the 
heart out! But the Lord have mercy 


on his sinful soul, if he and I run 
foul of each other on the prairie 
again!” 

Then we shocked along down to 
Johnson’s and had breakfast. 

“‘What became of Frosthead and 
his gang?” Oh, they sent out a regi- 
ment or two, and gathered them in— 
’bout twenty-five soldiers to an Injun. 
No—no, harm was done. Me and my 


pard were the only ones that bucked 
up against them—chuck out a cigarette, 
Kid; my lungs ache for want of a 
smoke. 











WHEN 


TRUE INCIDENT OF 


A CHRISTMAS DIN 


CHOLERA CAME 


NER IN SIAM 


By JoHN BARRETT* 


“Tt ain’t no Christmas dinner, but it’s ’elped, 
an’ we must eat.”—Cholera Camp. 


Rupyarp KIP.LineG. 


OR eight hundred miles the Menam 
Chow Phya flows through dense 
jungles where Englishmen in 

khaki helmets go to hunt for elephants, 
through broad paddy fields where little 
brown men intbamboo hats snare rice 
birds; then it divides the city of 
Bangkok in two parts and goes out- 
ward in majesty to the sea. Menam 
Chow Phya means Mother of Waters ; 
it is the Good and the Evil of Siam— 
good by turn, and evil by turn—and the 
priests watch it as they watch for the 
nod of Buddha. 

For a month Menam Chow Phya 
had been slowly shrinking between her 
banks and growing gray and still, for 
there had been little rain in the jungle 
country. The wise knew well what this 
mood of the river meant—knew well 
and feared. Presently, in the temple 
across the river, the chant of the yellow- 
robed priests became the weird cry of 
prayer for the dead; and early every 
morning, when the mists were thick 
and cool, shadowy processions moved 
through the streets on their way to the 
burial places, and we knew that the 
gray old Mother of Waters had brought 
down cholera from the jungle. 

One never fully realizes the mystery 
of the Orient until he has seen cholera 


* John Barrett, author of numerous articles on the 

oroblems of the Far East, was for several years United 

States Minister to Siam. The dinner here described was 
given on Christmas Day, 1895, the incident being related 
just as it occurred, only the names of those who partici- 
pated in the dinner being withheld. 


smite a city. A stranger in Bangkok 
who sees twentieth-century cars clang- 
ing through streets ages old, or hears 
the shrieking of steam launches in the 
river, or the sound of hammers on the 
modern palace which a modern king is 
building, may be tempted to say: ‘‘ This 
is surely the West, this is Progress.” 
But when cholera comes, and Siamese, 
Malay, and Chinese coolie begin drop- 
ping, convulsed, in their tracks, by 
scores and hundreds ; where here and 
there a white foreigner eats and dies, 


‘and business goes on placidly from day 


to day, as if death were of no concern, 
one feels that this is the old, old East. 
A single case of Asiatic cholera in New 
York would shake the peace of two 
continents ; a hundred deaths a day in 
Bangkok, and the European lolls un- 
disturbed on his veranda, or plays his 
polo, or goes to hisclub. Cholera kills 
in seven hours, sometimes less, some- 
times more. The Oriental does not 
dispute over it; if it strikes him, it is 
his time; he seeks escape neither in 
precautions nor in flight. For it is the 
mystery of the disease that it knows no 
laws—it strikes here and withholds 
there ; to-day a hundred fall before it, 
to-morrow it is gone. And yet, though 
the Westerner acquires some of the 
apathy of the East, he is too fully alive 
to the germ theory to possess himself 
fully of the Oriental calm. 

I had planned to lay thirty plates for 
the Christmas dinner at the American 
Legation, and I had sent out the invita- 
tions early, without a thought of the 
doings of Menam Chow Phya. Christmas 
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WHEN CHOLERA CAME 


was always a great day among the 
foreigners in Bangkok, a day usually of 
Californian sunshine, followed by a 
night of glorious tropical moonlight. 
There were polo, golf, tennis, cricket, 
and sailing as longasthe light lasted, and 
then dancing or a dinner in the evening. 
On this Christmas, I had made extra- 
ordinary preparations for the dinner, 
the more so because of the fame of my 
cook, whose dishes were celebrated 
from Aden toShanghai. For a China- 
man, he was more than an artist, he 
was a culinary genius; and I left the 
preparation of the dinner wholly in his 
hands. My Chinese boys made 
elaborate arrangements, so that my 
bachelor bungalow never bore a more 
cheerful or welcome appearance. Even 
‘Old Glory,’”’ flying from an ant- 
eaten, crooked pole outside the Lega- 
tion, flapped in inanimate pride. 

On Christmas Day a hundred coolies 
died of cholera in the sheltering grounds 
of a neighboring pagoda, and the 
Buddhist priests never ceased their 
droning prayers. Yet the markets were 
crowded with people, while scores of 
funeral processions elbowed their way 
back and forth, the sobs of the mourners 
mingling with the shouts of the buyers 
and sellers. 

Dinner wa§ set for eight o’clock. At 
six I looked into the kitchen, where 
everything was confusion and savory 
smells. As the cook came towards me 
I imagined be looked ill, but he told me 
that he was ‘“‘velly well,” and I 
departed, feeling sure of the success of 
the dinner. The first guests came a 
few minutes before eight. The Legation 
was ablaze with electric lights, electric 
fans were humming and_punkahs 
swimming. I looked at the long, bright 
table with the pride of a host. 

My guests included most of the un- 
attached young men of the foreign 
settlement, from the ward-room officers 
of the warships then lying in the 
harbor to the newest legation clerk— 
a mixed but congenial gathering. 
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Before eight-fifteen o’clock every guest 
had arrivei, from the head of the 
Hong-Kong Bank and the captain of 
the French gunboat down to the 
student interpreter of the British 
Legation and the third clerk of the 
Bombay-Burma Company. Up to this 
point everything had gone forward 
smoothly and in order; we had even 
escaped the stiffness usual to the early 
stages of such a gathering, and everyone 
was talking. At eight-twenty I looked at 
my watch with a start; why had not 
dinner been announced? I had not 
realized that it was so late. Eight- 
twenty-five came, and still no word of 
the dinner. Then I started for the 
kitchen, and as I went out of the door- 


‘ way I saw my ‘“ No. 1” boy, or butler, 
y \ b 


standing hesitatingly on the veranda. 
He did not look frightened, but his face 
bore rather a peculiar blank look of 
embarrassment. At first he did not 
or could not reply to my impatient 
questions. Then he broke out in pidgin- 
English. 

‘*Oh, master, velly bad. I no likee 
tell. No. 1 cook he catchee one 
piecee colela (cholera). He makee 
velly sick. He makee die. He lie flat 
bottom side kitchen floor. He makee 


begin dinner. He no finishee. Velly, 
velly bad. What can do? ” 
This was enough. I ran down the 


stairs and stepped into the dim kitchen. 
Three coolies stood impassively at the 
end of the room, looking down. All 
about were the preparations for the 
meal—piles of dishes, fruit, steaming 
meat, pastry. I saw it all in a glance, 
and then my eye fell on the cook. He 
was a gaunt man, and tall; but he 
was drawn up and shrunken as if he 
had suddenly grown old. His head 
was twisted to one side, and his lips 
were pursed out and purple. He lay 
just as he had fallen, a huge spoon 
held rigidly in one hand, the otber 
arm reaching upward with claw-like 
fingers, a terrible reminder of the last 
gripe of agony. Until this moment I 
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never had realized what cholera meant, 
or felt the terror of it. For a moment 
I could not get my eyes from this 
awful human husk as it sprawled there 
on my floor. Then the odors of the 
food became suddenly unbearable. I 
heard the shuffling steps of a coolie 
behind me, and as I turned I beheld 
the placid face of my ‘‘ No. 2”’ cook. 

‘* Maskee, master’? (Never mind, 
master), he said soothingly. ‘‘No. 1 
cook he dead plopper. I makee finishee 
dinner. I no dead colela.” 

The very suggestion turned me faint 
with disgust and horror, and I left the 
kitchen. But there was no time to 
think of the tragedy, for here was a 
practical question to decide. What 
was I going to do with those thirty 
hungry men? They must be informed 
of the difficulty and got out of the 
house to a place where dead men did 
not lie in the kitchen, and where there 
was no danger from cholera. 
that for a moment I was in what 
hunters would call a “‘ blue funk,”’ and 
I think I showed it when I came into 
the room, for in a moment the conver- 
sation was hushed and every eye was 
fixed upon me. I steadied myself at a 
table, for my legs were strangely un- 
manageable. I had decided to tell them 
the exact truth; indeed, I couldn’t 
have invented a story at that moment 
if I had tried. I don’t remember what 
I said, but I never shall forget the 
peculiar expressions which crept into 
the faces of the company as I spoke, 
so I feel sure I must have conveyed 
something of my own horror of that 
ghastly creature lying there in my 
kitchen, holding up a spoon in its rigid 
and shriveled hand. I prayed their in- 
dulgence, and suggested that we should 
separate into small parties and go to 
the club and elsewhere for our dinner. 
As for me, I was secretly sure that 
nothing in the world could tempt me 
to touch a mouthful of dinner. Indeed, 
I felt for the instant as if I should 
never dare eat another mouthful of 


I confess . 


Siamese food—not while I was within 
hearing of the death chant of the 
priests. 

For a moment after I stopped 
speaking, there was perfect silence in 
the room. No one seemed inclined to 
move or look aside. The shock of the 
sudden and horrifying disclosure was 
too fresh. When the pause was 
becoming utterly unbearable, it was 
with great relief that I saw the manager 
of the Hong-Kong Bank rise slowly. 
He had grown brown in Asia. He had 
fought tigers and fever in India, and 
he knew every stopping place between 
Suez and Vladivostock. We knew that 
he loved his little joke, but we were 
not at all prepared for what he now 
had to say :— 

“Mr. Host, if you will permit me to 
make the suggestion, which I am sure 
will be heartily approved by every one 
here, I would ask you to order this 
dinner to be served at once. As for 
myself, I do not wish to miss the last 
dinner of such a genius as your late 
cook. I am sure our friends will support 
us.” 

The change in the faces of the com- 
pany would have been ludicrous if there 
had been any one present at that 
moment who could have appreciated 
the ludicrous. When the manager of 
the Hong-Kong Bank had arisen, there 
wasa perceptible stirof relief. Here was 
to be a practical suggestion for escape; 
but when the manager sat down, relief 
was followed by astonishment, incre- 
dulity, disgust. I was inclined to turn 
it off as a grim joke, grimmer to me, 
because I had such fresh evidence of 
the dread power of cholera. Hardly 
had the manager of the Hong-Kong 
Bank taken his seat when the head of 
the Bank of India, the rival institution, 
arose, and said with the utmost serious- 
ness, that he heartily seconded the first 
speaker’s suggestion, that it would 
delight him greatly, and so on and so 
on. He was followed by the head of a 
great foreign Hong, to whom everyone 
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WHEN CHOLERA CAME 


was looking with eagerness to suggest 
an lternate course, but who expressed 
his keen desire to enjoy the feast which 
the dead cook had prepared. By this 
time many other members of the party, 
especially the younger ones, began to 
show signs of panic. Several were as 
white as their collars ; one or two were 
grinning half-heartedly, as if trying to 
persuade themselves that it was all an 
ugly joke. Three business men had 
now spoken, and the soldiers and 
sailors, evidently feeling that they had 
been placed on their mettle, began to 
fall in, one by one, with the suggestion. 
Several times I saw some of the younger 
men on the point of making a protest, 
and yet, panic-stricken as they were, 
not one was willing to take a step that 
would imply a lack of pluck. They did 
not dare to say they were afraid—and 
neither did I. It was not until after over 
twenty men had urged me to proceed 
with the dinner that I could believe it 
was nota horrible bit of humor. At last 
I felt convinced, and with an indescrib- 
able repugnance I turned to the 
veranda, feeling certain that I was about 
to sign not only my own death warrant, 
but that of every man present. It 
seemed impossible that the cook could 
have prepared the dishes and died in 
the kitchen ag he did, without infecting 
the dinner. A picture of my bungalow 
as it might appear before morning grew 
in my imagination ; I wondered if there 
would be anyone left to tell the story. 
But I think I gave the orders steadily 
enough : 

‘‘No. 2 cook, you makee finishee 
dinner. Can do?” 

Whereupon he replied: “All b’long 
plopper. I makee finishee allee dishee!”’ 

We filed into the dining-room arm 
in arm, and never before or since have 
I seen a company engage in such 
riotously loud gaiety on entering a 
dining-room. Every man seemed try- 
ing to out-talk and out-laugh his neigh- 
bour, and, curiously enough, every one 
seemed to have completely forgotten 


the mishap of the kitchen. Nor did 
any one speak of cholera. 

At last. the servants came in with 
the soup. For a moment the merri- 
ment ceased, and we all heard the 
hoarse and derisive cry of a tokay in 
the banyans which overhung the 
bungalow. It somehow suggested the 
death chant of the priests which we 
had heard so often and so unthinkingly. 
Then the clatter began again. As the 
curried soup was placed before my 
guests I saw many a look which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have 
given any host cold chills of mortifica- 
tion. I remember in particular the 
utterly horror-stricken look of a young 
British officer who wore on his breast 
a Victoria cross won on the heights of 
Dargai. I believe he was not the only 
one who felt convinced that the soup 
was a seething mass of cholera germs. 

Somehow every one delayed begin- 
ning, and I think there were several 
who still felt that it was a daring joke, 
albeit a joke which had been carried 
top far. At that moment I would as 
soon have taken Paris green as that 
soup, but the honor of the occasion 
weighed heavily upon me. I looked at 
the manager of the Hong-Kong Bank, 
who sat opposite; he looked at me. 
We both dipped, tasted, and _ swal- 
lowed. And may I say it to the credit 
of the white man in a foreign and 
tropical land that not a man flinched, 
although [ know that nearly every one 
of them would sooner have stood up 
to the fire of a regiment. And never 
before did I see so much soup eaten at 
a dinner. Every plate was emptied, 
and, having been emptied, a certain 
spirit of wild recklessness seemed to 
seize the entire company. We all felt 
that the damage had been done, and 
what followed could not matter. So 
we all settled ourselves to a thorough 
enjoyment of a dinner that might be 
our last. So prodigiously did every one 
eat that one of my servants whis 
pered : 
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‘‘Oh, master, I fear no have got 
plentee. Men b'long much _ hungly. 
Makee eat all thing.” 

The very dishes which seemed to 
offer the best thriving place for germs 
were consumed with the greatest ap- 
parent unction, and all the while the 
talking and laughing continued up- 
roariously. A naval man would tell 
his weirdest tale, and an army man 
would straightway match it with one 
still wilder, and in every case a joke 
brought laughter out of all porportion 
to its wit. But not a person referred, 
even remotely, to cholera or to cooks. 

Finally, the last course was finished, 
and toasts were in order. I was about 
to rise to thank my guests for the 
pleasure of their company at this 
auspicious occasion, and so on, when 
the imperturbable manager of the 
Hong-Kong Bank arose, glass in hand. 
He looked at the guests impressively. 
Then he said, with a solemnity quite 
indescribable : 

‘Mr. Host and fellow-guests: On 
this happy occasion, when we are 
gathered here through the generous 
hospitality of our host, and after we 
have enjoyed one of the good dinners 
for which this table is proverbial, I beg 
you, in view of the remarkable an- 
nouncement made before we sat down 
to this feast, to rise, all of you, and 
drink in solemn and reverential silence 
to the repose of the soul of the cook 
who died of cholera, and who, dying, 
prepared the best dinner his skillful 
hands ever fashioned. May his soul 
rest in peace—and none of us foilow 
him!” 

And every man, standing there shoul- 
der to shoulder and clinking glass to 
glass, drank the health of the departed 
chef, and the only sound was the swish 
of the punkah overhead. It was abrief 
toast, but more impressive than any 
that I ever heard before or since. 
What would have been the effect of the 
reaction following this sentiment, con- 
sidering the highly wrought condition 


of the company, I don’t know, had I 
not instantly proposed a return to the 
veranda for our coffee and cigars. 

It was not long before the artificial 
hilarity of the dinner began to ooze 
away. Some ofthe party tried billiards, 
some whist, but the games fell flat. 
Others walked about the grounds, or 
up and down the veranda, but always 
near the bungalow, and always keeping 
up the semblance of animation. A few 
tried the piano, but somehow the music 
did not cheer; nor did tobacco nor 
brandy. Twelve o’clock came, and 
some of the guests proposed going 
home, but no one went. The whole 
company was reduced to a condition 
of discouragement and misery at heart, 
waiting for the expected to happen, 
although sustaining an outward mien 
of cheerfulness. While no man said a 
word to suggest it, there was not one 
who was not mentally calculating by 
hours when his time would come. If 


‘ one of us made a sudden or nervous 


movement, or spoke out of his ordinary 
tone of voice, every eye was furtively 
turned upon him. I think the business 
men bore the strain better than the 
army officers, Victoria crosses though 
they wore. It was indeed pitiful to see 
the expectancy in the faces of some of 
the younger men. Nothing occurred ; 
nobody went. Two hours more of this 
agony passed, the night dwindled into 
the raw hours of early morning, a time 
when every man is said to be an 
arrant coward. Even the grim mana- 
ger of the Hong-Kong Bank seemed 
to be worried. Presently he called me 
aside. 

“This is getting to be a deuced 
serious matter,” he said; ‘‘if we don’t 
die of cholera some of these boys will 
certainly be scared to death.” 

We were deep in the discussion of 
expedients when of a sudden we heard 
the “tramp, tramp” of feet coming 
up the steps. Two big Sikhs, my 
watchman, saluted, and said in sepul- 
chral tones: 
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WHEN CHOLERA CAME 


‘*Master’s cook die cholera, he 
buried four o'clock morning time. Will 
master tell any servant go with us see 
cook buried ?” 

I think there wasn’t a man of us 
who didn’t wonder instantly how soon 
a similar announcement would be 
made about some of us. But the 
interruption suggested a diversion. I 
straightway called the attention of 
my guests, and said that I had 
thought of a plan which would, I 
hoped, help to pass the night more 
pleasantly. As my cook had, accord- 
ing to the kind words of the Hong: 
Kong Bank, prepared for them the 
best dinner of all his career, and had 
died while he was finishing his 
crowning work, would it not be fitting 
that we should escort his body to its 
last resting place and pay our final 
respects to his memory and _ skill? 
This was just what was needed to 
break the killing suspense; it was 
active employment, and every man 
sprang instantly to his feet. As four 
o'clock was nearly an hour away, 


I ordered that the funeral take 
place immediately, and we _ set 
forth arm in arm —  a_ procession 


ridiculous enough and unique, when 
one comes to think of it, for here were 
bank presidents, army and navy officers 
of high rank, and prominent diplomats 
marching down a jungle-grown path- 
way in the damp gray mist of early 
morning to assist in the final obsequies 
of an obscure coolie who had died of 


cholera. But the very fact that they 
marched, and that with desperate 
seriousness, showed what a state of 


mingled horror and recklessness they 
had reached. Nor was it altogether 
with reassurance that we recalled the 


fact that cholera did its deadliest work 
at this raw hour of morning. Finally, 
shivering with suspense, we reached 
the grave, which had been dug in the 
clay of a tangle-grown lot. The cook, 
wrapped in his favorite blanket, was 
placed in a huge, unwieldy coffin and 
lowered to its final resting place. While 
the callous coolies threw the wet earth 
into the grave and heaped a little mound 
above it, thirty sentimental and nerve- 
wracked foreigners stood there and 
clasped hands around the grave like a 
ring of little girls. When the ceremony 
was over, no one seemed to know what 
to do, and no one wanted to let go of 
his neighbor’s hand. So we stood and 
stood; the matter-of-fact coolies 
slipped away and still we stood. Pre- 
sently some one started ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and we all stood there under 
the palms in the dim morning and sang 
the song through from the first line to 
the last. 

Remarkable as it may ‘seem, every 
man who sat around that table is, to 
my best knowledge, alive and well to- 
day. The British officer who wore the 
Victoria cross told me the other day, 
in his London club, that storming the 
heights of Dargai was child’s play com- 
pared to sitting at that table. The 
young French naval officer, who has 
just been shooting lions in Africa and 
bears the marks of a hand-to-hand con- 
flict, writes me that no moment of 
danger from a wild brute in Somaliland 
ever paralyzed his nerves like the tast- 
ing of the first course at our Christmas 
cholera feast in Siam. But my No. 2 
cook died ; he was the only victim of 
the cholera dinner—and he was a good 
cook, too. 
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IN THE WORLD'S ARENA 


Epiror’s Note.—Magazine readers in this country have been familiarised by a multitude 
of articles with the work, i.c., the ideals, the methods and the habits of life of those men who 
are at the head of our public affairs; but few have had an opportunity of obtaining as clear 
an insight into the character and methods of the leaders of policy and action who are at 
work inthe English-speaking world across the Atlantic. With this article on Mark Hanna— 
perhaps the greatest party organiser in current American politics —we propose to place before 
our readers some interesting pen-portraits of Cousin Jonathan’s most prominent advisers] 


HANNA 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


holds that life is a series of 
relations, and that man and 
the other creatures of the earth are 


M R. HERBERT SPENCER 


the reflections of their environment. 
Assuming the truth of Spencer’s 
contention, it may be instructive to 
know something of Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna’s habitat. Cleveland, Ohio, - 


like Falmouth, “is a fine town with 
ships in the bay.” The smoke of a 
thousand furnaces stains the sky, and 
the clang of iron and the tinkle of 
gongs form the din of a restless 
commerce. It is a town of workers. 
Men talk business at the clubs and 
talk shop in the saloons; they take 
their business to bed with them o’ 
nights. There are beautiful homes on 
broad avenues, that lead away from the 
lowland where forges glow. There are 
decent public buildings scattered along 
the streets, where the tall, well-designed 
business houses do most congregate ; 
there are pretty parks and respectable 
statues, and appropriate monuments in 
the wide public squares. The homes, 
the public buildings, the commercial 
strongholds, the parks and _ their 
adornments, are pre-eminently up-to- 
date. They are clearly possessed of 
‘“every modern convenience.” They 
would rent well. Down toward the 
mouth of one of the city caverns, 
before it spills its human stream into 


the industrial cauldron that swirls 
below the hills, stands a square, red 
stone building. On the sixth floor of 
this building is a suite of rooms. On 
the door entering this suite is the 
legend : 
“M. A. HANNA & CO., 
CoaL, IRON ORE, 


and 
Pic Iron.” 
The inner room of this suite is a 
large room. On the walls of the 


room, which is finished in mahogany, 
are a number of photographs of 
Hanna’s home under the elm trees, 
surrounded by grass and flowers ; also 
photographs of the members of the 
Republican National Committee, and 
a photograph of the interior of a 
power-house, where four huge engines, 
—all trim and solid and mechanically 
eloquent of power—stand waiting the 
touch of the master to release their 
energy. The photographs look 
down on a heavy mahogany director’s 
table with massive round legs. On the 
table is a litter of blue prints—engines 
and architects’ designs—embryo boats 
and power-houses, and smoke-stacks, 
and many strange cross sections and 
ground views, and perspective of 
industrial edifices. Solid chairs of 
nondescript design sit near the edge of 
acrimson rug. In a corner rear the 
broad, deep window stands a massive 
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desk. At the desk, leaning heavily on 
a cluster of letters and documents, is a 
stocky, long-bodied man, with his 
small feet hooked desperately to the 
supports of a pivoting chair. He whirls 
about nervously, and his quizzical, 
humorous smile animates the place 
and humanises it. Hanna’s personality 
exudes from everything. The photo- 
graphs of the great engines become 
vitally a part of him. The blue prints 
seem to crystallize themselves into him. 
The politicians’ faces, the chairs, the 
table with the shapeless legs, all in an 
instant become living, component 
parts of this man’s existence. The 
room, the building, the town on the 
inland sea—they are parts of him and 
products of him, and he is a part and 
product of them. 

Hanna is an American type. Five 
years ago he was engrossed in business. 
A crisis occurred in the country’s 
history—partly of his own making. He 
sloughed off business. He became a 
political leader, and—as patriots go—a 
patriot. By sheer mechanical force, 
using money, the one lever which God 
gave him mastery of, Hanna _ set 
millions of flags tc wa¥ing, and manu- 
factured and distributed, securely 
wrapped in packages of assorted sizes 
ready for ifmmediate consumption, 
more lofty ideals of civic integrity 
than the country had consumed before 
in a score of years. A weaker man 
than Hanna, with more emotion in his 
make-up, might have felt more deeply 
and perhaps more intelligently, but 
only a man like Hanna could have 
acted in the time of stress so wisely. 
With the implacable energy of a trip- 
hammer, Hanna converted dollars into 
patriotism, and saved the nation from 
calamity. While he was at his work 
men reviled him, bullied him, abused 
him—just as they do to-day. 


Which knowledge vexes him a space; 
But while reproof around him rings, 

He turns a keen, untroubled face 
Home to the instant need of things. 


Hanna was born in Ohio sixty-three 
years ago. Of his ancestry, it is 
sufficient to say that he is a member of 
the Scotch-Irish Society of Philadelphia, 
in full communion and good standing. 
His grandfather was bound out to a 
Quaker, and for one hundred years last. 
past the Hannas have been Quakers. 


In 1852 Hanna’s father moved to 
Cleveland, and brought his seven 
children along. The elder Hanna 


started a grocery store, trading more 
or less in a wholesale way, on the 
lakes, particularly in the Lake Superior 
country. Young Mark plodded through 
the public schools and got enough 
education to admit him to the Western 
Reserve University. But in 1857, after 
a year in college, he returned to Cleve- 
land to learn the grocery business, 
which was growing, and had become 
exclusively a wholesale concern, with 
customers all over the lake region. A 
year or so later the elder Hanna 
sickened, and the management of the 
store fell on the boy, Mark. It wasa 
heavy load for a young man to carry, 
barely past his majority, but the 
responsibility put iron into him, and 





gave him the luckstone of his life—the 
habit of industry. It schooled him, as 
no university can, in the uses of 
grit and self-reliance and courage. 


It made a man of him at the time of life 
when other youths are addicted to the 
pic-nic habit. In 1862 the father died, 
and the young man took charge of the 
business for the estate. When he closed 
up the store successfully five years later, 
he knew all about the grocery business, 
and his energy was proverbial in the 
town of Cleveland. He was thirty 
years old when he married, and went 
into business with ‘his father-in-law, 
Daniel P. Rhodes. The firm, Rhodes 
and Co., dealt in coal, iron ore, and 
pig iron. That was a generation ago. 
Young Hanna threw himself into that 
business with passionate enthusiasm. 
He learned the iron trade from the 
bottom, omitting no circumstance. He 
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was insatiably curious. He had an 
artist’s thirst to know the how of 


things. He learned about coal mines 
and bought coal lands, learned about 
ore and bought mines, learned about 
boats and bought boats. Then he took 
his iron and his coal, and he built the 
first steel boats that ever plowed the 
lakes. He established foundries and 
forges and smelters. Men worked for 
him from western Pennsylvania to the 
base of the Rockies. He knew his men 
and he knew the work they did. He 
knew the value of a day’s work, and he 
got it—also he paid for it. Where 
there was labour trouble, the contest 
was short and decisive. Hanna met 
the men himself. Either things were 
right or they were wrong. If he 
thought they were wrong, he fixed 
them on the spot. If he believed they 
were right, the work went on. In the 
early seventies the miners in the 
Rhodes and Co.’s mines formed a 
union. Hanna studied the union as he 
studied mines and ores and ships. He 
mastered its details, got the hang of it, 
and got up another union—a union of 
employers. Then when the men at a 
mine had troubles, they conferred not 
with the mine operator. but with the 
mine operators’ union. The two unions 
got along without friction, until the 
walking delegate found himself de- 
posed, after which Hanna’s union 
dissolved. But the mining operators’ 
union gave the first public recognition 
to organised labour which it had re- 
ceived at that time, and the invention 
was Hanna’s. It was a practical thing. 
After the dissolution of the mine 
operators’ union there was trouble. A 
number of arrests followed some shaft 
burning. Hanna went down to western 
Ohio to prosecute the men under arrest. 
They were defended by a young man 
named McKinley—William McKinley 
—and he did his work so well that 
most of the miners went scot-free, and 
those convicted got short terms. Hanna 
took a liking to the young lawyer whose 


tactics had won the legal battle which 
Hanna had lost. A friendship began 
which is now famous in contemporane- 
ous history. 

Hanna is a hard worker. He asks 
none of his employees to work as 
hard as he does. He has the intelli- 
gence, which makes work easy and in- 
creases the capacity to do work. 
Genius is something of that sort. 
Hanna’s secret is system. After he 
had reduced mining to a system, he 
added shipping, then he reduced that 
to asystem and took on ship-building. 
Reducing that to its lowest terms, 
where the machinery works smoothly, 
Hanna built a street railway—made 
the cars of his coal and iron, and the 
rails of his steel. When he came to 
man that railway—the Cleveland City 
Street Railway—he had reduced the 
labour problem to such an_ exact 
science that there has never been a 
strike on that system, although the 
cars of other lines in Cleveland are tied 
up frequently. About this time he took 
a fancy to the theatrical business. He 
bought the town opera house and began 
studying the gentle art of making 
friends with the theatrical stars of the 
world. He learned the business of 
friendship thus as thoroughly as he 
learned the iron and coaland steel and 
ship and railway business. He omitted 
no detail; he went the whole length. 
In the early eighties—apparently by 
way of diversion or because Satan 
finds some evil work for idle hands 
to do—when the coal, iron ore, pig 
iron, steel, shipping, railway, and 
theatrical business became  nerve- 
wracking monotony, Hanna started a 
bank. He took the presidency of it, 
and devoured the minutiae of the new 
business ravenously. When he was 
watching the wheels go round, looking 
at the levers and cogs, and making the 


bank part of his life, Hanna began to ff 


notice remarkable movements in the 
works. Some years the fly-wheel would 
not revolve. At other times it whirled 
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too rapidly. He went through the 
machinery with hammar and screws, 
but he found that the trouble lay out- 
side the bank. He traced it to iron 
ore, through that to coal, and still it 
eluded him. The trouble was outside 
the things he knew. It was in the 
lodestone of politics. 

So Hanna went into politics. In 
1880 Hanna organised the Cleveland 
Business Men's Marching Club. The 
idea was a new one, and it took all 
over the country. That was the year 
when the tariff began to assume pro- 
portions as a national issue, and being 
a dealer in coal and iron and steel 
ships, Hanna made‘a discovery. Here- 
tofore business had been business, and 
politics politics; the hypothesis that 
business and politics were allied was a 
theory in the nebular state, floating 
around in class-rooms and debating 
societies. Hanna congealed the theory 
into fact. The business man in politics 
was Hanna’s invention twenty years 
ago. He took up politics as a 
branch of his business. It was a side 
issue—but ship-building was, for that 
matter, and street railways. Hanna 
has a dozen sides. In 1888 Hanna had 
learned the business of politics well 
enough to gg into the national market 
with a product. In the National Con- 
vention which nominated Benjamin 
Harrison for his first term, Hanna 
appeared as John Sherman’s political 
manager. He was to Sherman then 
what he was to McKinley in 1896. 
When Sherman lost, Hanna went on 
the Advisory Council of the National 
Committee. He learned how the 
machinery of national politics runs; 
what its fly-wheels do; what its pulleys 
move; where to oil it; and where the 
power is generated. His insatiable 
curiosity, that made him master of 
other great trades, made him adept in 
what is known as practical politics. 
During the eight years that followed 
Hanna’s entrance into national politics, 
he absorbed certain facts about the 





of business and 


relations 
Without knowing where his greed for 
facts was leading him, Hanna became 


politics. 


an amateur political scientist. He 
knew none of the rules of the game as 
the books laid them down; the theories 
of scholars were unfathomed in_ his 
reckonings. But, as the Yankees say, 
he sensed a scheme of the relations of 
things in the worlds of business and 
politics, and unconsciously this scheme 
took possession of him. 

Now, a man whose business leads 
him to the daily contemplation of men 
working in their undershirts is not 
going to sit down and dream up an 
economic system for a world full of 
men in nile-green neckties and lavender 
trousers. The spectacle of human per- 
spiration is not so entirely shocking to 
aman of Hanna’s habits and antece- 
dents that any scheme of his would 
eliminate it from human existence. So 
the idea got in Hanna’s head was not 
particularly Utopian. It was simply a 
scheme to provide for more work, more 
sweat, more business, and more divi- 
dends—and that wasn’t the least of 
Hanna’s considerations—by adjusting 
the tariff on coal, iron, pig iron, and a 
few thousand other articles too numer- 
ous to mention ; also the establishment 
of a government subsidy for American 
ship-builders. And incidentally Hanna 
saw that the currency shaft of the 
national works was crooked and wobbly, 
and needed straightening. 

In the meantime, for twenty years, 
his friendship for the young lawyer who 
defended the miners had been growing. 
He grappled it to him as he grappled 
his business ambition—with all his 
heart and mind. It became as mucha 
part of him as the mines and the ships 
and the steel things that he loved. 
McKinley satisfied something in Hanna. 
The Cantonlawyer was industrious. He 
was clean. He was reliable. He was 
ambitious. Hanna’s friendship dis- 


played these virtues in the market of 
public esteem, and held them at their 
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par value. In 1896 Hanna’s energy 
incorporated McKinley, and every busi- 
ness concern in the United States, from 
Wall Street to the carpenter’s shop on 
the alley, took stock. Hanna promoted 
the candidacy of McKinley before the 
St. Louis Convention. He put in that 
campaign, which ended in the St. Louis 
Convention, every trained faculty which 
had made him a successful captain of 
trade. The outcome was interesting. 
And American politicians, generally a 
slipshod lot, who depend muchon brass 
bands and clapping and flag waving 
and oratory and beating of tom-toms 
to swarm their bees, were astounded to 
see a campaigner use the calculating, 
exact, business-like methods ofa general 
manager of a railroad. Every Republi- 
can candidate sent out letters by the 
bushel. Hanna sent McKinley’s letters 
out by the peck. But he picked his 
correspondents with the care that he 


picked his captains for his lake ships.. 


It was Hanna’s purpose to give the 
preferred stock in the McKinley syndi- 
cate only to men of commercial honor 
and business standing and _ political 
capacity. The whisperer, the Janus- 
face, the blow-hard, and the promiser 
were permitted to speculate if they 
chose, but only upon the general pros- 
perity series. The St. Louis Conven- 
tion was a meeting of a large board of 
directors in a business concern. All 
emotionalism was as remote from the 
constitution of that body as a sky- 
rocket from a table of statistics. Hanna 
had planned the syndicate, he had 
promoted it, he had made it go. He 
didn’t know who would make the 
motions, nor who would write up the 
minutes, nor what phrasing would be 
used in the prospectus. But he knew 
the men in the majority, and he knew 
that they were there to vote for McKin- 
ley, and he knew that they were men 





who accomplish their ends. It was an 
old story to Hanna—the picking and 
handling of men. There are 8,000 


men on his pay-roll at Cleveland—on 


the docks, and in the mines, and at the 
furnaces, and at desks, and on grip 
cars. There were one-tenth as many 
delegates at St. Louis, and besides the 
St. Louis Convention was a co-opera- 
tive corporation. So Hanna didn’t 
worry. Yet certain things puzzled 
him. Hanna went into the battle for 
McKinley’s nomination with a seven- 
devil lust for tariffs. The currency 
question was one of those things 
dreamed of in Hanna’s_ philosophy 
along with the civil service and the 
Alaskan boundary and Cuban inde- 


pendence. Hanna did not oppose the 
gold standard; but while he was 
struggling for tke nomination of 
Mckinley, Hanna seems to have 


believed that by taking thought of the 
currency question he could not add 
one cubit to McKinley’s stature, so he 
sat in his office in Cleveland and 
listened to the saurian snort of his 
barge whistles, and fixed his faith in 
ad valorems and tariffs and other 
impedimenta of his campaign. 

As the spring of 1896 opened, the 
earnestness of the New England Re- 
publicans for a gold-standard declara- 
tion amazed Hanna. He went to the 
St. Louis Convention with his amaze- 
ment unabated ; he was not angry, but 
it was as though all the men on the 
Cleveland City Railway had decided to 
paint their left ear green, something 
which they have a perfect right to do, 
but which does not add to the speed of 
the cars nor the service of the line. 
He did not fear the outcome—so far as 
Mckinley was concerned—but it did 
not occur to Hanna when he went to 
St. Louis, that the adoption of the 
gold-standard declaration in_ the 
Republican platform would relegate the 
tariff question to a place in the campaign 
beside pensions and the interstate 
commerce. And so, because the men 
he trusted. and needed favored a 
declaration for gold, Hanna accepted 
it; and because he does nothing by 
halves, thereafter he fought for the 
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gold-standard planks; its ways were 
his ways, its people were his people, 
and its enemies provoked his wrath. 

When the party’s platform had been 
reported by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and the clause endorsing the gold 
standard had been read, Senator 
Teller of Colorado made a speech 
favoring the adoption of a minority 
report of the Resolutions Committee, 
which report eliminated the _ gold- 
standard declaration. While Teller 
spoke, a pudgy man—broad-shouldered 
and of robust girth—sat fidgeting in his 
chair, but one row removed from the 
aisle, among the Ohio delegates. It 
was Hanna. The loose skin around 
his mouth twitched irritably as Teller’s 
swan-song rose and fell. Occasionally 
he lifted a broad hand to a large, 
bumpy cranium, as if to scratch. 
Instead, he rubbed the rich, healthy, 
terra cotta hide on his full, firm neck. 
His bright brown eyes took the orator’s 
mental and moral measure with merci- 
less precision. When Teller sat down, 
Hanna grunted his relief. Others 
spoke in favor of the Teller resolution. 
A dapper little chap, with a doutonniére 
at his perfectly fitting frock coat, came 
chassezing festively down the rostrum, 
and received the Chairman’s recogni- 
tion. ‘‘ Wht’s that ?” asked Hanna of - 
Grosvenor. 

“* Cannon.” 

**'Who’s Cannon ?” 

Mind you it was Hanna who was 
asking these questions—Hanna who 
was popularly supposed to be omnis- 
cient and omnipotent at St. Louis that 
day. Yet here was a senator whom 
Hanna did not know, and whose 
presence on the speaker’s list surprised 
the man who was supposed to hold 
the convention in the hollow of his 
hand. 

‘* Senator — Utah,” 
venor. 

The festive man opened his mouth to 
read his address. 

‘“ Well, for heaven’s sake, goin’ to 





replied Gros- 


And Hanna’s 
towards the 


read it ; lookee there 
broad, fat hand waved 
orator. 

“ Perty, ain’t he?” 

** Looks like a cigar drummer!” 

The man on the rostrum continued. 
He made an acrid reference to the gold 
standard. 

“Well, d—-n him—how did he get 
in here?” snapped Hanna, and no one 
could answer. 

A small-boned, fat leg flopped across 
its mate, and Hanna changed his 
weight from one hunker to the other. 

Cannon’s remarks were growing more 
and more luminous. The hazel brown 
eyes of the pudgy delegate began to 
glow in heat lightning as the oration 
proceeded. The twitching mouth 
spilled its rage in grunts and snorts. 
The rhetoric of the Utah man was 
telling. He began to threaten to leave 
the party. Finally he put the threat 
into a flamboyant period. Then 
Hanna’s harsh voice blurted : 

** Go, go!” 





There was a tragic half-second’s 
silence. Ten thousand eyes turned 


toward Hanna. Evidently he could 
feel their glances hailing on his back, 
for his flinty auburn head bobbed down 
like a cork, and an_ instant later, 
when the whole convention was firing 
‘“go’s”’ at the rostrum, Hanna rose 
proudly from the small of his back, 
and got on the firing line. After 
that the Utah man was in the hands 
of a mob. Hanna devoted himself 
to the pleasurable excitement of the 
chase. He stormed and roared with 
the mob; he guyed and he cheered 
with the mob. He was of it, led by it, 
enjoying it, whooping it up. Then, 
when it was all over, when the gold- 
standard platform had been adopted, 
Hanna climbed into his chair, clasped 
his hands composedly behind him, 
threw back his head, let out his voice, 
and sang “‘ America”’ with the throng. 
Wher. he forgot the words, his dah- 
dah-de-dah-de-dums rang out’ with 
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patriotic felicity, and his smile of 
seraphic satisfaction was a good sight 
for sore eyes. For Mark Hanna was 
giving an excellent representation of 
a joyous American citizen, with his 
wagon hitched to a bucking star, jog- 
ging peacefully down the milky way of 
victory. 

By this token may the gentle reader 
know that Hanna is intensely human. 
There is nothing god-like, nothing de- 
moniac, nothing cherubic, nothing 
serpentineabout him. He isa plain man, 
who stands in the last ditch with his 
friends, and fights his enemies to the 
death. He enjoys a good joke, a good 
fellow, or a good dinner; and, if pos- 
sible, likes all three served at the same 
table. Often he wins brilliantly, some- 
times loses conspicuously, makes a fool 
of himself occasionally, laughs at it 
good-naturedly, and does it over again, 
‘‘even as you and I.” He has on his 


bones the clay of the unexplainable old _ 


Adam—rich in weakness and strength, 
graces and foibles, and withal he has 
the philosophy which sustained the 
shepherd of Arden. So his strength is 
more than his weakness, for he has the 
virility of common sense. He is not 
happy crochetting tidies and adopting 
ringing resolutions. He is a man of 
deeds rather than of explanations. 

If a large, jagged, brown damn is 
needed in a diplomatic situation, Hanna 
furnishes it. If a laugh is needed, 
Hanna has it and is not afraid to use 
it. If an open fight is required, Hanna 
makes it. He is a man of simple 
instincts and single purposes. His 
relations with certain of his senatorial 
colleagues were arranged in their 
biological development millions of years 
ago. For instance, the velvet-pawed 
feline tactics of former Senator Quay 
set Hanna to baying deep-mouthed 
imprecations and kicking out behind 
him the loam of recent alluvial reminis- 
scence. It is not that Hanna is so 
entirely displeased with what Quay 
does, as with the way it is done, for 
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Hanna is no prude. He has a con- 
science—the conventional conscience 
of commerce. To him wrong is wrong, 
and right is right. Everything is either 
black or white ; he is color blind to the 
pea greens and heliotropes and electric 
blues of conduct. If a man lies, he 
lies ; if he steals, he is a thief; if he 
cheats, he is a liar and a thief; and 
that’s the end of him with Hanna. 
He likes a man with good red blood 
and a strenuous spirit and common 
sense ; as for the other sort, they are 
all one to him—the sort that ‘“ might 
be made after supper of a cheese 
paring,” and he will have none of the 
breed. 

Hanna is not a boss. The boss in 
the American political system supplies 
a human need which the king supplies 
in other principalities and powers. The 
boss exists outside the actual government 
of the State; the king is generally ex- 
traneous. ‘‘The sovereign,” says 
Walter Bagehot, “‘ has under a consti- 
tutional monarchy the three rights: 
the right to be consulted, the right to 
encourage, and the right to warn.” 
Add to this the right to steal, and 
behold the boss. Elsewhere, speaking 
of the monarchy, Bagehot has said: 
“It is often said that people are ruled 
by their imagination ; but it would be 
truer to say they are governed by the 
weakness of their imagination. The 
nature of a constitution, the action of 
an assembly, the play of parties, the 
unseen formation of a guiding opinion 
are complex facts, difficult te know 
and easy to mistake. But the action 
of a single will, the fiat of a single mind 
are easy ideas ; anybody can make them 
out, and no one can ever forget them.” 
Hence, the office of king and hence the 
rise of the boss. Now every boss is the 
founder of his own dynasty, which ends 
with him ; and he rises as the founders 
of all dynasties rise, through much 
intrigue, great diplomacy, resistless 
ambition, unscrupulous daring, and 
ceaseless, unremitting, pertinacious 
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energy directed to one object for a long 
term of years. Mark Hanna cannot 
be a boss. First, because a national 
boss is as impossible to the American 
people asa national monarch ; secondly, 
Hanna has too well developed a sense 
of humor to be a boss if he would be. 

Yet in national politics Hanna is a 
strong man, exceptionally so. He is 
efficient. He is dominant in his party. 
Yet in his domination he does not 
domineer. He accomplishes his end ; 
but not by diplomacy, not by playing 
man upon man, not like Pontius Pilate, 
but like Herod. Hanna is a force, not 
an intrigue. Politics is not his trade, 
He is a business man first and a 
politician afterwards, yct he is not a 
dilettante. When he gets in tight 
places, as in the senatoral election of 
‘97, he does not fight with the foils, 
but rough and tumble, hand to hand, 
and with such clubs, dornicks, and 
other loose furniture of the environment 
as the devil may have put in his reach. 

So much for what may be called the 
dramatis persone of Hanna. Now to 
return to the plot. 

After the St. Louis Convention, 
Hanna played with the party machine, 
running it at full speed and high 
pressure from June till November. 
Then he stipped the belt from his 
engines, and let the wheels of the 
machine run down. His great industrial 
and financial concerns on the lake 
were grinding away smoothly and 
needed but halfhis power. His piston- 
rods were thumping in his head with 
nothing to hold them. The throbbing 
and jolting of his wild engines must 
have strained his nerves, for before the 
world knew what had happened Hanna 
had flipped a belt into the United 
States Senate. But speed in that mill 
is slow and the grist is light, wherefor 
there is a loss of power and a wearing 
jar. 

Hanna seems to be ten years older 
than he was four years ago. The rudd 
terra-cotta skin that glowed with health 


in 1896 has faded to an ashen pink. 
The mobile smile that was a conversa- 
tion without words, is hardening a 
little—but only a little. The lower 
parts of his legs are slightly uncertain, 
and his feet almost shuffle. The large, 
firm hand grips his cane with some- 
thing like nervousness. The thin hair 
hangs more listlessly to the head than 
it used to hang, and the abdomen sags. 
But the jaws are wired with steel, and 
the brown eyes—and these are Hanna’s 
harbor lights—twinkle with the fervor 
of a school-boy’s. They show forth an 
unconquered soul, and a merry heart 
which maketh a glad countenance. 
Hanna’s life at Washington has not 
taken the edge from his humanity. 
Indeed, so far as he bears any relation 
to the present national administration, 
Hanna is the human touch. 

The relations existing between Hanna 
and his friend, William McKinley, 
President of the United States, are 
particularly interesting. The popular 
notion of these relations is derived from 
newspaper cartoons. Probably at least 
5,000,000 of the 15,000,000 citizens who 
will vote at the coming election imagine 
that Hanna tramps noisily into the 
White House every morning, gruffly 
gives his orders for the day’s adminis- 
tration to the shivering President, and 
then walks out and continues to grind 
the faces off the poor; but the real 
relations existing between Hanna and 
McKinley are stranger than fiction. 
It is McKinley, not Hanna, that con- 
trols. The masterful, self - willed, 
nimble-witted, impetuous, virile Hanna 
in the presence of the placid, colorless, 
imperturbable, emotionless, diplomatic, 
stolid McKinley, becomes superficially 
deferential and considerate of the 
presidential dignity almost to an 
unnecessary degree. It is known td 
all men at all familiar with McKinley’s 
administration, that in the differences 
which have come up in the discussion 
of administrative affairs when Hanna 
has been consulted at all, he has alm>st 
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invariably yielded his opinion to 
McKinley. The friendship—one might 
call it almost the infatuation of Hanna 
for McKinley—is inexplicable on any 
other theory save that of the affinity of 
opposites. History has paralleled this 
affair, but has never fully explained her 
parallels. 

No better evidence may be found 
to-day that the United States has a 
representative government than is found 
in the dominance of Hanna in the 
majority political party in that nation. 
Hanna is a representative American. 
He is the American average. Senator 
Lodge, with his literary polish, with his 
cultured conscience, and with his moral 
and intellectual courage, stands as far 
above the American average as Boss 
Tweed lay below it. Lodge is an 
American ideal; Tweed a_ horrible 
example. Mr. Bryan, emotional, 
fanatic, raw, represents American 
movement when mob spirit rages ; but 
Hanna, with his apparent faults, which 
he does not deny, nor his friends try to 


conceal, and with his undeniable 
virtues: thrift, industry, practical 
sense, a _ cash-register conscience, 


fidelity, love of truth, with his efficiency 
and that covereth a multitude of sins 
—with his sense of humor that anchors 
him to sanity, Hanna is a walking, 
breathing, living body of the American 
spirit. 

Now the remedy. for Hannaism 
is not found in lampooning Hanna. 
Cartoons representing him as a coarse, 
sordid, brutal hulk of adipose, leading 
the tin effigy of a President around 
on wheels, will only convince the 
youth of the land of one thing: that 
to be successful in this world one must 
be coarse, sordid, and brutal—a con- 
viction which the facts in the case of 
the real Hanna surely belie. The 
remedy for Hannaism will be found 
when Hanna’s critics give to the 
exemplification of high civic ideals the 





force of unqualified success and the 


charm of virile personality. 
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said old Mike to his Paudane, 


An’ yit they shtop the Oirish from a-wearin’ of the grane. 


: S"= RE they cali this a free counthrey,” s 


‘Oh, dz iddy, is it true indade?” “It is; 


A sign that read, 


‘ Kape off the grash !’ 


this day I sane 
an’ asht what cud it mane, 


An’ a felly passin’ by at mesilf he winked his eye, 
Phwin I asht him what the m’anin’ was he gev me this reply : 


‘ Sure they put the sign ‘‘ Kape off the grash !’ 
‘Tis to prevint the Oirish from a-wearin’ of the grane. 


’ where it is aisy sane; 
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C. B. Loomts. 
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THE ROCKS OF MORAGA 


AN INCIDENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By MorTIMER O. WILCOX 


T the hotel for Americans, which 
used to front the sea, the out- 
cast white men in Baguak 

gathered as the hours went by, and 
discussed their situation. 

They filled the place with a hubbub 
of dissenting voices, a shifting, uncer- 
tain crowd, the refuse largely of the 
U.S. Army of the Philippines. Hardly 
a man of them but had found it better 
for his health to leave Manilla for this 
out-of-the-way port from which the last 
steamer now had hurried. Baguak, 
too far to the south, was not worth 
holding; the U.S. forces had with- 
drawn from it that day; and these 
Americans had not been invited to 
follow into safety. Their discontent 
was none the less, because they 
deserved no better. They were 
obliged to turn for comfort to 
Amigo James, the priest-trained chief 
of a Filipino tribe; and of him they 
had their doubts. He, however, had 
sworn eternal friendship and_ blood 
brotherhood; and the wild Melanao 
men from the interior were swarming 
down upon the exposed coast, clouds of 
open enemies who shut off Baguak from 
the eastward. 

‘** And what’s the matter with Amigo 
James?” bawled one, Fitzmorris, above 
the din. “‘ He treats us like gentlemen, 
anyway.” Fitzmorris had been a con- 
tractor, more thrifty than patriotic, and 
was lucky not to be in irons. 

‘“* Amigo James is all right,” replied 
Jimmie Peters, ‘‘ only,—oh, well, he 
and the U.S. ain’t such awful friends, 
I guess. And that’s all right, too. 
Let’s stay with him, I say, wherever he 
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goes.” Jimmie was spokesman for 
half a dozen other mutinous, red-eyed 
ex-privates, who all professed to be dis- 
charged men, although three at least 
had deserted from the colors. With a 
magnificent irresponsibility they were 
trying to get drunk now in the presence 
of unknown perils. 

Young Harry French stood and 
looked with disdain at the brawling 
roomful. There are two ways to bring 
out the innate decency of a man—to 
let him have good surroundings, or to 
put him among conditions which are 
too vile, and trust to the, force of 
natural reaction. ‘‘ Oh, dont let’s be 
babies,” he advised. ‘‘ Let’s try to act 
like white men. We might get through 
them yet.” 

This suggestion found no favour with 
the others, infected already with an 
Oriental fatalism. French made it 
principally to ease his own mind, and 
afterwards went out and sat in the 
verandah as the coolest place in the 
dripping tropical night. There was a 
man named Clayton Allen smoking 
here, and the two tilted back their 
chairs and put their heels up higher 
than their heads like good Americans. 
Allen had had some kind of a business 
in Baguak, and knew the islands pretty 
well. 

‘** What do you think of this ? 
French. 

‘* Well,” replied the other, “ I havemy 
idea of Amigo James. Still, 1 guess that 
he’s not in with the Melanaos yet, and 
he might make a good thing of it by 
standing as our friend. He's playing 
this for what it’s worth, like a sensible 
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man. To be sure, most of us are on 
the outs with our Uncle Sam. You are 
not, though, are you ?”’ 

‘*No,” replied Harry, ‘I guess I'd 
pass all right. That doesn’t help me ; 
here I am, and I don’t get back any 
more than the rest.”’ j 

‘** Well,” said Allen, ‘‘ there ain’t any 
search warrants out for me either, that 
I know of. Just the same, I haven't 
any great use for the government. I 


learned one thing—that it doesn’t pay 
to be sentimental. No, sir; you’re 
doing about enough if you look out for 
yourself.” 

These cynical reflections were inter- 
rupted by an outcry from the roomful 
of men. A figure had bounded in from 
the street, gesticulating and chattering 
fluently: the light of a torch flared 
upon the swarthy face and snow-white 
clothes. ‘‘ The Melanao men are in 





“* The Melanao men are in the upper town,’ cried Amigo James.” 


don’t much believe in Amigo James, 
and the fellows in there won't listen to 
me, but I guess I'll have to stay with 
them. What little stuff I have is here ; 
what I want is*to get back peaceably 
to the States with enough to keep me 
alive. I’ve been out here for sixteen 
years now; I’m on the wrong side of 
the forties.” He pulled at his cigar in 
joyless reminiscence. ‘‘ I was foolish 
back there,” he added, ‘but I’ve 


’ 


the upper town,” cried Amigo James. 
‘“‘ They are getting up guns to cannonade 
the city at daybreak. Brothers, we 
must go.” 

One of the ex-privates lunged up 
against him unsteadily and _ stared. 
“Why couldn’t we join forces with 
you and stand them off?” a voice 
cried. 

‘* You do not understand. They are 
in the upper town. And they are 
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** He struck 


coming all the while—thousands of 
them. No, we must go to Moraga 
now; there is the only safety. You 
are our brothers, and we will all go 
together.” 

‘“‘That’s business,” said Fitzmorris. 
“ Let’s go to Moraga then. I'll look 
after you. The United States won’t 
do nothing *for us, and we don’t owe it 
nothing. And we won't be missed.” 

Jimmie Peters strolled to the door, 
and met French coming in. “ Get 
ready,” he said to him. ‘“ We're all 
going to Moraga—wherever that is. 
But let’s call around and wake up the 
American Citizen. Pity to leave him 
behind.” 

The two young fellows walked to the 
rear of the building, shook open a door, 
and. entered a little room. They 
struck matches noisily, dnd a native 
Filipino awoke with a yell, and then 
raised a reflective brow from a heap of 
blankets. He was called The Citizen 
because his real name was hard to 
pronounce, and because he was an 
enthusiast. 


two quick and furious blows.” 


“Come on,” said Harry French. 
““Come and see the country. We've 
all got to forsake our native land and 

go among the heathen.” 
He was staring about 
him as he spoke. ‘‘ So 
this is your home, is 
it ?” he asked. 

“And my _ school- 
room,’’ replied The 
Citizen, with proud 
regret. Here, as 
well as I may, I 
teach the Ameri- 
can civilisation to 
the young who 
will come to me.” 
He nodded solemn- 
ly toward the wall, 
on which was dis- 
playeda mapof the 
" United States, as 

furnished by some 
railway time-table 

“I point to that,” explained The 
Citizen, swelling with the great idea. 
“I instruct them that they too may 
become citizens then ; they too have a 
share in that great world, and rise by 
merit to the lofty heights.” 

“ Think of it!” responded Jimmie 
Peters. ‘‘ And go to Congress, mebbe. 
Wouldn't that be grand! Well, bring 
it along as a keepsake, Citizen.”” The 
Citizen rolled up the blankets, the map, 
and one or two other articles, and 
meekly trotted after them. 

Already Amigo James’s people were 
coming in from various points with 
their belongings, ready for a march. 
Fires were beginning to flare up redly 
in different parts of the town, dogs and 
people howled in the panic, and now 
and then the sound of shots came 
running and echoing down the pande- 
monial streets. Day dawned on the 
little group of outcast Westerners 
leaving the city by the southern side. 
They stopped and looked back after a 
while ; the broad daylight had come, 
but another sort of night had fallen 
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again on Baguak. In the blazing 
streets, before they fairly cleared 


them, men had been put to death by 
tortures quaint and curious. 

‘‘But they’re used to it by now,” 
explained Clayton Allen. ‘‘ Town’s 
been getting that sort of thing from the 
Malay pirates off and on for three 
hundred years.” 

‘Good thing we're out,” said 
Fitzmorris. ‘‘Oh, I saw from the start 
that our play was to go along as the 
friends of Amigo James.” 

‘‘ Yes, or his prisoners,” 
Allen, musingly. 

The idea did not affect the others 
much. ‘They had an impression that 
their departure was a proper rebuke to 
the United States, and one that would 
be remembered. Before them stretched 
an unmapped world ; they passed a hill 
which had been visible from Baguak, 
and when this had faded into the mist 
behind them it was as though a gate 
had closed which 
had shut out the 
old lives. They 
went on and on 
—principally 
because they 
were started — 
across rivers 
and mountain 
ranges, and 
down through 
fragrant valleys. 
It occurred to 
some of them 
that it would not 
be a bad idea to 
linger in these 
places and allow 
the docile 
natives to wait 
on them for- 
evermore. But 
Moraga lay 
beyond. 

Amigo James, 
the ever - plau- 
sible, took pains 


observed 


to keep them in good heart. Moraga 
was always just a little farther on, 
but was a lovely town, and there 
they might rest in perfect safety. Were 
they not his friends? ‘* Well,” 
remarked Allen one day to the others, 
‘IT don’t know that we need come to 
griet—not if he will hold off from the 
Melanao men. We might be kind of 
good cards for him to play; his allies, 
you know, who can’t approve of our 
government, and who have gone over 
to join him. Understand ?” 

Harry French started up in wrath. 
“You wouldn’t do that?” he ex- 
claimed. 

The older man looked at him with 
contracted brows. ‘Oh, I’m not say- 
ing,” he replied. ‘‘ But what property 
I've got is in the reach of Amigo’s people. 
And I rather think it will be that or 
trouble.” Afterward, however, in pri- 
vate, he promised French not to agree 
to anything without a yote of the party. 








~ 


SN 
“The Citizen proudly displayed a strip of dingy bunting. It was an Amervwan flag ” 
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THE ROCKS OF MORAGA 


Fear was now beginning to take hold 
on them, but they covered it over with 
grumbling, or attempted jokes. The 
Citizen, who knew as little of this 
strange country as any of them, was the 
object of their hollow mirth. Some- 
body had taught him to play upon a 
mouth organ about half through one 
piece: ‘‘ She had Never Seen the Streets 
of Cairo.” They assured him that this 
was a national air of the land which he 
sc adored; and his painful tootings 
used to sound out like a dirge in the 
evening from the camping-places, to 
the amazement of the tribes who silently 
opened before them and closed in upon 
their rear. 

One day just before dusk they crossed 
a river and made camp on the farther 
side. The panic was visibly increasing, 
and Amigo James addressed them in 
flowers of speech to make them feel 
easy. He took several oaths that their 
enemies were his enemies, and that 
Moraga was just beyond the next hill. 
After he was gone the Americas held 
a council, and Allen summed up matters. 
‘‘ We've got to seem to trust him; we 
can’t go back. It may be all right. 
But we'll need to stay well together 





** Good old dish-rag!” he said. 


“* She never comes down.” 


now, and keep our eyes well open.” 

Fitzmorris sneered sickly. ‘‘ Much 
good that will do us here,’’ he said. 
‘* Oh, why did we ever come to such a 
place ?”’ 

Later, when the camp was quiet, 
Allen took Harry French to one side. 
“I don’t know,” said he, ‘‘ but I rather 
think that Amigo James has been away 
talking business with the Melanao men. 
If he has, it’s all off. We must go 
along with him, dear friends and all 
that, until he shows his hand, and if 
it’s what I’m beginning to believe on, 
well, we’re an armed party; we can 
make them awfully sick for a few 
minutes anyway. And as Fitzmorris 
said, we won't be missed.” 

The younger man sat in gloomy re- 
flection. ‘‘ I hate this,”’ he exclaimed. 
‘“* Trickery on both sides! What's the 
use of our fighting it out? It won't 
make any difference. You know, your- 
self, that it isn’t good. I believe I’m 
getting holy.” 

‘“ You've got whatever conscience 
there is in this crowd, I guess,” said 
Allen gravely. ‘‘ But look here, 
Harry, I’ve knocked about for quite a 
while, and I tell you what, I’ve found 
that life is a 
pretty mixed 
up sort of a 
proposition. 
It isn’t like 
the stories in 
the school 
books, where 
it’s as plain 
as a_ post 
what you've 
got to do in 
order to finish 
a favorite. 
Some people, 
when they 
get on to a 
course that 
they can’t see 
the end of 
will keep 
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saying: ‘This way is good; this way 
is good;’ when it isn’t good; but 
the question is, wouldn’t any other 
Can we back out 
No, we must take 


way be worse ? 
now and be men? 
things as they come.” 

The two 
were silent 
for a while, 
listening 
glumly to 
the river, 
which 
swelling 
ever greater 
with the 
rains. Allen 
spoke again 
with a kind 
of prophetic 
conviction : 
** Harry, we 
won't 
this place 
aeata.”” 
After that 
thetwo kept 
their own 
counsel,and 
went for- 
ward into a 
future of 
which tHey 
guessed no- 
thing except that they could face it. 

At last upon a day they saw high 
rocks ahead of them, and presently 
heard beyond the trees and flowers a 
long, slow thunder. A vista opened 
among the rocks and revealed a blue 
expanse, and Harry French, who had 
some education, shouted like the wan- 
dering Greeks: 

‘‘Thalatta! Thalatta!” 

“How so?” asked Jimmie Peters, 
who would not appear ignorant. 

It was the sea, but it washed upon 
unknown shores, and in all the wide 
expanse they saw no sails or smoke 
clouds. The rocks ran down by pre- 
cipices into deep water, and there were 


Was 


see 


** The boy waved the colors frantically : 
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no villages; but upon . 
the very crest of the cliffs appeared 
some kind of stone building—a castle 
or a ruin. 

Up to this place the Americans 
toiled and many natives with them. 
Moraga was nothing but a low, circular 
wall enclosing a double apartment or 
pen: in one of these a few stores were 
piled, the other might serve as a sleep- 
ing place or a prison. They looked 
rather blankly at this the end of their 
journeyings, and as blankly upon the 
empty sea. And then they looked back 
to where Amigo James was, and saw 
two men in the dress which the chiefs 
of the Melanao wear standing in the 
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THE ROCKS OF MORAGA 


open space beside him. These three 
came forward, and behind them long 
rows of armed men had closed upon 
the place and waited for a word. 
Amigo James stopped and looked at 
his late brothers: a dignified joy was 
on his face, and he made with his arms 
a sweeping gesture toward them as one 
might say, in another language: “I 
have delivered the goods.” 

But Allen walked to Amigo James, a 
half smile on his lips, and with the butt 
end of a rifle he struck him in the face 
two quick and furious blows: the thud 
of these and of the falling body sounded 
ominously in the stillness. Standing 
for a moment in leisurely contempt 
above the prostrate one, Allen glanced 
back at the others, as though with a 
sort of fleeting satisfaction at having 
told them so. ‘‘ Inside the wall, boys,” 
he directed, and strolled in after them, 
the rifle under his arm. The natives 
there went out as they went in; witha 
kind of awkward solemnity, the two 
forces moved apart—only the fallen 
form of Amigo James lay quiet in the 
sunshine. 

It would seem likely that Allen, in 
his stroke of reckless audacity, may 
have acted from a deep knowledge of 
the Oriental character. Everything 
had been pre-arranged, every way of 
escape cut off: it was the sudden and 
paralyzing change into the offensive on 
the part of the ridiculous handful 
which acted like hypnotism upon the 
troops of the tropics. None the less 
were these certain of their prey. Below 
among the rocks and groves, near and 
far, the brown men armed and gathered, 
while away inland and along the coast 
the clouds of rising smoke showed how 
the trap was closing. The handful 
upon the high rocks looked attentively 
it what was around them and at what 
they had, and as the absurdity of their 
making a stand fully appeared to them, 
for the first time in days they laughed. 

But one among them did not laugh, 
and he came forward eagerly and threw 


something uponthe ground. ‘‘ What’s 
the Citizen got to offer?’ somebody 
asked. The Citizen unrolled his bundle, 
and rising, proudly displayed a strip of 
dingy bunting on a stick. It was an 
American flag. 

They looked at it in silence for a 
while. The Citizen went and planted 
it in the low wall. ‘‘ Oh, well, let her 
stay there,” said one; and they turned 
to take stock of their ammunition. In 
half an hour came the first assault, and 
they beat this off by the mere blind 
instinct of fighting, not having the 
slightest idea that they would live to 
see the sun go down. 

On the low, stone wall, hardly more 
than a breastwork, there burst in the 
days that followed sixteen assaults, as 
they reckoned. Sixteen assaults, and 
they were only a dozen riff-raff Wes- 
terners. The ex-privates fought as 
they never had fought in the service, 
and all of them used humorously to 
grumble because their deeds of carnage 
could not be called official. Fitzmorris 
collapsed early, but the others were 
tough subjects. ‘* Rally tothe colors,” 
got to be the word when the assaults 
were coming; and afterwards, when 
the swarms of frantic brown men had 
wavered and vanished away, the humor 
of their being there still would strike 
the stubborn handful and move them to 
new laughter. At other times they 
would despond, but Allen and young 
French held them ruthlessly up to their 
work, and threatened and chaffed by 
turns those who were the nearest to 
despair. Upon Allen with a sure in- 
stinct they had shouldered the thankless 
task of leadership, and he rose to re- 
sponsibility with the unguessed strength 
of the men who speak English. They 
used to poke rude sarcasm at his plans 
and regulations, and had in the bottom of 
their hearts an unreasoning confidence 
that he would bring them through. 

Among them all the most cheerful 
was the Citizen. He wasa mere brown 
wisp among the lean giants whose skin 
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was so fair beneath their tatters. He 
was enthusiastic for an organised 
government at once according to the 
Constitution. ‘‘ You go easy, Citizen,” 
the leader would advise. ‘‘ You’re 
coming along splendidly, and your 
theory is fine, but you musn’t apply it 
foo fast.” ‘* Might start a newspaper 
though,” suggested Harry French,” 
and criticise the way Mr. Allen’s con- 
ducting matters.” At other times the 
Citizen would take to his mouth organ 
and play, while they encouraged him 
with ironical compliments or beat time 
on the rocks to his single tune. It was 
all the martial music they had, and the 
wondering tribes used to listen while 
there floated down to them in the 
valleys the mournful strains :— 

She Had Never Seen the Streets of Cairo, 
On the Midway She-Had-Never-Strayed. 
Sometimes they would be undisturbed 

for days, and would sit and watch the 
sun go slowly down into the sea, and 
wonder with a curious interest what 
stranger lands might lie beyond their 
view. The rains, however, became 
more frequent; they were bathed in 
alternate sunshine and pouring clouds, 
and they had water enough, but almost 
no food at last. All their sensations 
were being reduced to two _ fierce 
cravings, for food and for the lives of 
enemies, and they dropped off one by 
one. Jimmie Peters killed a chief of 
the Melanao men, knocking him over 
cleanly at five hundred yards, as though 
it had been big game shooting. And 
Jimmie Peters was killed himself in 
beating off one of the assaults. They 
got him inside still breathing, and his 
last remarks were made as he looked 
up at the flag which still fluttered upon 
the wall. ‘‘Good old dish-rag!”’ he 
said. ‘‘ She never comes down.” They 
waved it three times over the body in 
salute, but fired away no cartridges. 
Mr. Allen still had half of a cigar, 
and always believed that he would live 


to smoke this. He got up upon the 
wall one day, and putting the stub 
between his teeth, felt longingly for a 
match. Then he dropped the tobacco 
into his pocket and stood staring 
down the valleys, darkened already by 
approaching twilight. In the glow of 
the sunset his figure looked miles high 
as he turned to the others and said 
gravely :— 

‘* Boys, here comes the seventeenth.” 

The Melanao men advanced with 
numbers too uneven, mad to finish it 
this time and avenge their leaders. 
They poured up to the wall and over; 
the lean white forms went reeling back. 
borne down and overwhelmed. Allen 
himself, beaten to the knees, looked 
across at Harry French and saw the 
latter, like one bereft of reason, run to 
the wall and tear down the dingy flag. 
Allen got to his feet again with a 
supreme last effort. 

_ “Oh, hold on, Harry,” 
** Don’t do that.” 

But the boy, with a shout which 
broke into a joyful cackle, turned and 
waved the colors frantically toward 
where below upon the water was another 
flag like theirs. 

Lieutenant Tompkins of the Gersha 
Girl sent three shells screaming over 
them, and the fighting ended; upon 
the high rocks the uproar died suddenly 
away into deep silence. Afterwards 
Tompkins came ashore, and a queer 
expression crept into his eyes when he 
saw what was left of the defenders of 
the Moraga. He himself, led by a 
rumor along the coasts of these white 
men who would not die, had come six 
hundred miles through the unknown 
seas to save them. He said :— 

** Huh, isn’t much of a place, is it ? ” 

Allen turned aside, to light the 
stump of a cigar. ‘‘ No,” he assented : 
‘it's a kind of a good-for-nothing hole 
to live in. Much obliged to you, 
though.” 


he cried. 
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